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LIMITED LIABILITY 
ESTATES 


HERE is no topic that is being more earnestly 

discussed at the moment in rural circles than the 

advantages and disadvantages of turning the owner- 

ship of land into limited liability companies. 
‘The idea is by no means a new one. Several estates already 
exist which are owned by limited liability companies, 
although the late owners, who are, generally speaking, the 
largest shareholders, are still popularly associated with the 
estates. ‘The plan was originally adopted because of the 
conveniences it offered for bequeathing to each member 
of the family an equitable legacy. Land, if left with burdens 
on it, often becomes a curse rather than a blessing to 
the heir. Not even now are all the mortgages cleared off 
which were incurred during the great depression. It is 
not only in the case of death that the limited liability company 
can operate satisfactorily. Where there is a son, or two sons, 
or even a daughter, intensely interested in the work of 
estate management and capable of carrying it out, it is 
convenient to make such'a one owner of so many shares. 
They may be taken into partnership by their father or 
mother, as the case may be. In this way they may manage 
to get clear of a portion, at least, of the tremendous taxation 
which threatens to drive the rich landowner out of existence. 
Those cases which were described in our pages a few weeks 
ago, in which the owner has actually to provide more money 
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to run the estate than he receives as rent from his tenantry, 
show that a process of exhaustion has begun to operate 
which, if continued, would have the effect of eliminatin z 
from the land all except the very few who, deriving a va: 
income from other sources, can afford to neglect the loss 
of their rents. Presumably they would do this for tl 
sake of sport and social advantages which landowning sti | 
confers, although not so lavishly as used to be the case. 
From the financial point of view much is to be sai 
in favour of the change. Its obvious effect, however, 
to bring the agricultural estate nearer to the ideal foc | 
factory advocated in many quarters. A company is moie 
likely to be an exacting employer than an individu. , 
because its directors very naturally and properly say ‘‘ Yc 1 
must put the prosperity of the company first,” where: ; 
the more autocratic individual owner is more likely 1) 
give rein to his natural disposition. He has been brought 
up in a good tradition which recognises that all husbandr: 
is at the mercy of the weather, and that a tenant who :: 
unfortunate ought to be helped. There may be less ci 
that now than there used to be, and it may be open to the 
charge of sentimentality, but it had a great many things 
in its favour. Thus it is often alleged that the new owner 
stands rather aloof from the people on the estate. Wherc 
one of the old order would be able to ask not only about 
the health of his tenant and his wife, but of the fortunes, 
ailments and adventures of the children, the purchaser, 
of course, does not know these domestic particulars, and 
very seldom troubles to enquire about them. Yet it is 


just this personal interest that oils the whole machine. 


To some extent the objections are theoretical. If 
the estate owner, as is generally the case, remains the 
director-in-chief of the company, in all probability he goes 
on just as he did before, being not only the largest share- 
holder, but the most experienced. No one thinks of 
interfering with his management. In every case of which 
we know, the arrangement works very well indeed. ‘The 
failures have occurred when an attempt has been made 
to induce the labourers on an estate that is cultivated by the 
owner to take shares in part payment of wages. In nearly 
every case the temptation to sell is irresistible, nor has 
there been any. sound and practical method devised for 
restraining this tendency. If the share cannot be sold, 
it is not altogether the property of the holder—someone 
else has aright init. That is a state of things to be avoided, 
because it breeds suspicion. The share should be in 
full the property of the man who holds it, to sell or to retain 
as he pleases. On the whole, however, experience seems 
to show that these limited liability companies succeed best 
02 estates where the shares are divided practically between 
the owner and a circle of relatives. There are many other 
ways in which a labourer may participate in the profits 
of the concern without causing friction or disappointment. 

The general adoption of the limited liability company 
ownership of estates would probably bring about greater 
rigidity in the ranks of Labour and Capital respectively 
It has been said that a limited liability company differs 
from an individual owner in having neither a place to be 
kicked nor a soul to be saved. On the other hand, the 
closer union of Labour in the future is something that 
employers should look fairly in the face. The limited 
liability company would do at least one thing for which 
Labour has clamoured. It would have to show an annual 
balance sheet, and declare what had been the loss or gain 
on the year’s work. ‘This would be no bad thing for farming, 
which is, on the whole, a loosely conducted business in 
which too much is done by guess and estimate. 


Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of Lady Leconfiz'd is given as the first full- 
A page illustration of this week’s issue of CoUNTRY LIFE. 
She is a daughter of the late Colonel Richard Hamilton Rawson, 
M.P., and was married in 1911 to the third Baron Leconfield. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues o, 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY I.1FE, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the resuits of the various sales. 
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T is at once touching and characteristic to read that Lord 
Bryce, who died at Sidmouth on Sunday in his eighty- 
fourth year, was “‘ extremely energetic to the last.” It 
would take long even to glance over the activities of his 

long life. He filled many parts and filled them well. Much 
might be said of him as a politician, as a professor, as a 
mountaineer, but these were subordinate to the part he 
played in historical literature and in diplomacy. The 
book by which he established his fame was “‘ The Holy 
Roman Empire.” It won the Arnold Prize as an essay 
and was published as a book in 1864. ‘The date is worth 
noting because it was a notable one in the history of Germany, 
of which country the analysis made by Lord Bryce was proved 
to have been correct by a series of events that disclosed the 
nature and ambition of modern Germany. Denmark, 
Austria and France successively were trampled under foot 
by the monster. Not less in importance was the service 
rendered by Lord Bryce as the British Ambassador at 
Washington. Although without any previous experience 
of diplomacy, he was prepared for such a post by the 
tremendous amount of work that went to the making of his 
book on “‘ The American Commonwealth.” As Ambas- 
sador he earned the applause of friend and adversary. 
His influence was exerted to cement the bond of union 
between this country and the United States. After his 
return from Washington he continued to take a prominent 
part in public life. 


NOTHER man of great distinction passed away in 
the person of Pope Benedict XV. As Pope he had 
shown very great force of character and was held in respect 
throughout Europe, although no friend to England or 
her Allies. After his passing the ancient ritual 
applicable to the event was carried out. The Cardinal 
Penitentiary, as soon as the doctors inform him that the 
Pope is dead, touches the dead man’s forehead with a silver 
mallet, and calls three times: ‘‘ Giacomo della Chiesa, 
are you there?” No answer being returned, the Cardinal 
Camerlengo says: ‘“‘ He is dead indeed.” Then the 
Cardinal Secretary of State informs the Cardinals and the 
Diplomatic Corps. ‘The Master of Ceremonies takes from 
the Pope’s finger the “ Fisherman’s Ring ”’ and hands it 
over, with the Papal Seal, to the Cardinal Camerlengo. ‘The 
death mask is then taken, and the Act drawn up by the Papal 
Notary recording the death of the Pope and the disposal 
of the ring and insignia. Until a new Pope is elected the 
government of the Church is carried on by the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, and the temporary administration of 
‘he Holy See is put into the hands of the Cardinal Camerlengo. 
As we read an account of these things we seem transported 
back to the Middle Ages. Death is death whenever it 
»ecurs, and even the Church of Rome cannot alter the fact, 
hough it clothes the exit of a pontiff with a curious dignity 
f its own. 
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HE fate of Ken Wood is. hanging™in the balance. The 
Preservation Council has issued a report couched in no 
very hopeful terms of the negotiations that have taken 
place between them and Lord Mansfield. Before the’ war 
an offer of £550,000 was made, presumably for building 
purposes ; but, whatever the scheme was, it went to the wall 
when war broke out. The terms on which an option was 
given, lasting from October 2oth, 1920, to September rst, 
1921, stated that the price would be £340,000. The 
Council are finding it very difficult to procure that sum 
under present conditions. It has often happened before, 
when it was found desirable to purchase an estate in order 
to turn it into open ground for the public, that private 
individuals would contribute substantially before the matter 
was brought before the public.@ This has not occurred 
in the present case, and it is evident that £340,000 is a very 
large sum indeed to be obtained from small subscribers. 
The only chance would appear to lie in the possibility of 
Lord Mansfield lowering his price. He had not responded 
at the time of writing ; but a suggestion has been made that 
he should have the estate valued with a view to testing 
whether it is, or is not, worth the sum asked under the 
conditions now obtaining. The Council cannot do more 
than they have done, and they cannot expect Lord Mansfield 
to part with his property for less than he could obtain for it 
in another market. We hope he will consider the proposal 
to have the value ascertained as it is now. This would 
enable the Council to decide whether it would be advisable 
to go on with their scheme or abandon it altogether. 


EARLY VIOLETS 


Twelve bunches in a wrappering 
Of paper blue as skies in spring: 
I bought them at a market stall, 
And paid the hospital a call. 
Light was my purse, but lighter still 
My heart, that sweetness could so fill ; 
For faint pure airs of February, 
And March, the hoyden, blew on me 
From those tight bunches wet with dew, 
Nested in their frail cup of blue. 
And, as I passed through crowded streets, 
One more was added to my sweets! 
Women and men beheld my treasure 
With wistful longing or quick pleasure ; 
I could have laughed aloud to see 
What they all thought of it and me. 
For in men’s glances I could spell, 
‘“She must be fair—being loved so well! ”’ 
And through each woman’s eyes there roved, 
““ Sweet—sweet to be with flowers beloved !”’ 
Till all those looks, keen, lingering, gay, 
Brought April to my heart and May... 
Twelve bunches from a market stall: 
I paid the hospital a call! 
V. H, FRIEDLAENDER. 


ALE who are interested in flowers and shrubs will regret 

the coming retirement of Sir David Prain from the 
Directorship of Kew Gardens. During his time Kew 
has greatly increased in popularity, probably, in the first 
place, because it has become more widely known, and, in 
the second, on account of the greater interest taken in the 
plants of the gardens in the grounds. Many more than 
used to be the case carry to Kew any plant they cannot 
identify in order to find the correct information. A 
curious proof of the increased attraction the Gardens have 
for the people is that when, in 1916, a charge was made for 
admission of a penny on ordinary days and sixpence on 
students’ days, the number of visitors was not much 
reduced. On the contrary, the figures for last year were 
the highest for many years before 1916. Sir David Prain 
retires into privacy with the knowledge that he has greatly 
extended the use and increased the beauty of the famous 
botanic gardens. 


JALES won a great victory at Cardiff on Saturday, 
and the English Fifteen that had won seven Inter- 
national matches in succession went down with a resounding 
crash. ‘The match was a remarkable contrast to last year’s 
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at Twickenham, when Wales was just as completely crushed 
as England was at Cardiff. It is true that this time England 
was without Davies, a player of almost inestimable value 
and the foundation of his side’s attack, but the absence of 
no one player could account for so smashing a defeat. A 
Welsh team in Wales on a swampy ground, with forty 
thousand fervent patriots to cheer it on, is proverbially 
almost impossible to beat, even in the leanest years of Welsh 
football. This year has been thought a particularly lean 
one, but it can hardly be so. The Welsh forwards seem 
to have been magnificent. ‘That was not unexpected, 
but it was unexpected that the backs, even when inspired 
by an early lead, should handle the greasy ball almost as 
the great Welsh three-quarter lines used to do. Welsh 
Rugby will be all the better for a fine win and English Rugby 
none the worse, perhaps, for this sharp set back. It is 
not good for any of us to be deemed invincible. 


| T has been said before this season and will now, doubtless, 

be said again that various members of the English side 
were too old. Some of these poor old gentlemen, who are 
spoken of rather as if they had one foot in the grave, are 
over thirty. Perhaps, in the case of one or two of them, 
a graceful retirement would have been better, though in 
all the trial matches the English side of veterans beat, and 
beat thoroughly, their younger adversaries. ‘The English- 
man as a game player seems to come slowly to maturity. 
In all our games—cricket, lawn tennis or golf—our good 
players are, as a rule, older than the champions of other 
nations. Rugby football is, of course, a young man’s 
game, but even so it would be unwise to lay down any 
particular age as that for superannuation. The writer was 
talking only the other day to a player who was reserve full- 
back for England when he was thirty-five and played in good 
football till he was two years older. Every Public School 
has among its masters some who appear to be endowed 
with perennial youth and are playing nearly as well as ever 
they did when they are over forty. But, perhaps, the brutal 
truth is that they play nearly, but not quite, as well, and 
it is that little difference that means so much. Moreover, 
a school game is not an International match. 


EVERY intelligent gardener has at times wondered 

~ why seeds appear to be latent in the earth and are 
always ready to spring up when the conditions suit them. 
Basic slag and other phosphatic manures will, in the most 
unlikely places, cause white clover to grow. Some botanists 
hold that seeds have been lying dormant in the soil, or 
that they have been distributed by natural agencies, like 
the wind ; but this explanation would hardly cover the class 
of phenomena to which Mr. Thoburn-Clarke directs 
attention in a letter printed in our Correspondence pages. 
He deals chiefly with the weeds that come up when an old 
or even primeval forest is cut down. In what had been a 
kauri forest in New Zealand plants belonging to the solanum 
family had come up. He was informed that black birch 
came up after a forest of mixed trees had been burnt up, 
although no black birch had been found there previously. 
Our correspondent thinks that in each case the forest must 
have been extremely old, judging by the girth of the trees. 
An equally interesting case was that of the side of a New 
Zealand hill that never had been cultivated, either by Maori 
or European. It was covered with flax bushes. Our corre- 
spondent’s mother wished to extend the orchard, and had 
holes dug in the hillside and planted cherry and peach trees 
without using any manure. The first shower of rain 
brought up a crop of ‘‘ Cape gooseberry’ plants on the 
ground near each small tree. ‘There were no Cape goose- 
berries in the surrounding grass, nor were any cultivated 
by neighbours or growing in the garden. It is difficult 
to believe that seeds lie dormant for hundreds of years 
in forest ground, and yet no other explanation seems possible. 


NOTHING is sadder than the sadness of a wit. We 

never expected to read that Whistler could show signs 
of that infirmity, but in the letters that have been sold in 
New York he writes out of the melancholy of age : ‘‘ What 
am I to do? I find myself continually asking that in the 
solitude of my own sad company. The days are filled with 
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dragging work, for the joy would seem to have gone ever 
out. . . and the night is not filled with sleep.’ 
He had not sunk to the same depth as Oscar Wilde, however. 
who, previous to May, 1892, had fled from Paris “ utterly 
collapsed—saddened and demoralised—knowing that the 
Gaff was blown, and that it would be hopeless ever to try 
it on here again.” Whistler takes credit to himself for 
having done the trick, or nearly finishing him with the mot 
“Oscar, le bourgeois malgré lui.” Of ‘‘ The Baronet and 
the Butterfly’ he said: ‘‘ The thing is a masterpiece ; 
and must bring us real gold,” but he was disappointed 
in it also, as an American publisher brought it out in a con- 
dition which, though imperfect, spoiled the market. 


UNDAY, a few miles out of London, was a perfect day. 
The sun shone from a blue sky, the wind was still, 
and the temperature was high enough for May. For the 
first time this year we heard a chorus of birds, in which 
the voice of the thrush was most conspicuous. In London 
there was one of the worst fogs on record. It would have 
paralysed business if it had come on a business day. We 
are told that it was a floating sea-fog, not one of the 
pea-soup variety. Surely the fact that London was a dark 
patch enclosed by a ring of sunshine points to the fact 
that it has an unholy attraction for fog. The latter could 
not result from chimneys on a Sunday. Those who are 
struggling to get.a clearer London atmosphere should not 
confine their investigations to smoke. 


JANUARY. 

Here is the month of piney-logs, 

Hey! for a cheery fire, O! 
Heads on paws lie the drowsy dogs, 
And shadows climb like dusky forms 
And dance to the roar of the outside storms. 
O! a book is good, or a comrade’s letter, 
But a dream of the coming April’s better, 

Hey! for a cheery fire, O! 


Outside, the wind in the forest roars, 

Hey! for a cheery fire, O! 
He’s finding the quickest route to the moors ; 
The’ cowls are spinning on chimneys high, 
Twirling under the twinkling sky ; 
And witches ride to-night on the gale 
Galloping, galloping, down the dale, 

Hey ! for a cheery fire, O! 

DorotHy UNA RATCLIFFE. 


A STIRRING tale of the sea comes from New Zealand 

The auxiliary schooner Helen B. Sterling, bound 
from New South Wales to Tahiti, met the full force of 
an easterly gale and became waterlogged. From eight 
o’clock one morning to four of the next she sent wireless 
messages asking for relief from the Australian cruiser 
Melbourne. The message from the ship was received at 
the Awanui Wireless Station, and the whole of New Zealand 
watched this invisible struggle, if the bull may be per- 
mitted, with growing anxiety as the peril increased and 
the messages became more desperate. The Melbourne 
sent a wireless to say that she expected to reach the im- 
perilled vessel at half-past two Sunday afternoon, to which 
the reply came from the Helen B. Sterling ‘“‘ Can’t last 
another hour. Are waterlogged; sea sweeping right 
over us. Clearing boats, but impossible to live in this 
sea.” Then it- was heard that one boat was smashed 
while they were trying to launch it. Messages of farewell 
began to arrive, and the wireless to fail. From the 
Melbourne came a reply beseeching them to be of good 
cheer. - ‘‘ We are certain to reach you. Keep good heart.” 
So the schooner lay at the mercy of the waves, and the cruiser 
steamed to her rescue with all possible speed. It was 
touch and go with the ship, but to the relief of the country 
at large the Melbourne got there in time and managed to 
save the crew. 


A VERY sound and practical step has been taken by 

the National Institute of Agricultural Botany in the 
establishment of a Fellowship. Already a capital 
beginning has been made. The Prime Minister was 
one of the first to ask that his name should be enrolled 
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on the list of life members. Other conspicuous figures 
in the politico-agricultural world who have also asked to 
be Fellows are Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, the present 
Minister of Agriculture ; Lord Ernle and Lord Crawford, 
past Presidents of the Board ; Lord Clinton, Lord Bledisloe, 
Lord Milner and Lord Derby; and practical farmers 
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such as Mr. Sam Farmer, Mr. Robert Hobbs and Mr. Rea, 
will, we hope, be able to bring their experience to the 
aid of the investigators. ‘To be a Fellow of the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany will not only be a dis- 
tinction, but afford opportunities for co-operation with 
the Council. 





BUBA GIDA AND THE LAKKAS.—I 


By Captain W. 


D. M. BELL. 





IN BUBA REI. 


FTER the usual interminable delays -nseparable from 
dealings with African potentates, we were at last ready 
for the trek to our hunting grounds. Report had it 
that these lay fifteen days’ march to the south. The 
King had been most generous. He lavished upon 

us food, carriers, guides, horses and even milk-cows to accompany 
us. He sent with us his most renowned elephant hunters, 
from whom I tried to get information regarding the country 
we were going to. The tales of countless numbers of immense 
elephant told us by Buba Gida himself we frankly disbelieved, 
as he had shown us forest tusks from his ivory store as 
having come from the Lakka country, which we knew 
lay well to the 
east of the great 
forest belt. There 
is no mistaking 
the difference be- 
tween forest ivory 


and that from 
grass or scrub 
bush country,and, 


from all accounts, 
the Lakka coun- 
try was of the 
latter description. 

For some 
twelve days or so 
we followed 
Narrow winding 
native trails 
through good but 
almost totally 
deserted country. 
Only on two 
Ovcasions did we 
cmp by human 
h bitations, and 
tiese were 
nerely outposts 
©. Buba Gida’s. 


rs 


ine contrast 





BUBA GIDA’S ELEPHANT HUNTERS. 


between this well watered and healthy but uninhabited country 
and the miles of plantations and teeming thousands of the im- 
mediate vicinity of Buba Rei was most striking. Enquiry 
elicited the fact that all the former inhabitants of these rolling 
plains had been “‘ gathered in”’ by Buba Gida and that he was 
surrounded similarly on all sides by a broad uninhabited 
belt. Game was wild and scarce. Giraffe, hartebeests and 
oribi we saw in the flesh, while pig and buffalo tracks were 
infrequently met. Lion we heard once only. Buba’s hunters 
told us that at one time elephant were numerous all over 
this country. One of them showed us where he had killed 
his last one. I asked him what reward he had got from 
the king. He 
told me that 
the tusks were 
only so high, 
indicating a 
length of ‘about 
three feet, which 
would correspond 
to a weight of 
perhaps twenty 
or twenty - five 
pounds. Continu- 
ing, he said what 
other king would 
have given him 
so much as Baba 
(t.e., Father), for, 
in spite of the 
smallness of the 
tusks, Baba had 
given him another 
woman, making 
his fourth, and 
had filled his hut 
with corn suffi- 
cient to keep him 
drunk on_ beer 
for two months. 
Few indeed are 
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IN THE FIRST HOSTILE LAKKA VILLAGE, 


the Sovereigns who could have rewarded their gamekeeper 
in such a fashion. This man was firmly loyal to his king, and 
it may be of interest to enquire into this loyalty to a cruel and 
despotic tyrant, for it was shared by all of his subjects, as far 
as we could see. 

Now, in this kingdom everyone and everything belongs to 
the king. He farms out his female slaves to all and sundry as 
rewards for meritorious services rendered the king. All children 
born as a result of these operations belong to the king, just as 
the parents do. It must be remembered that this is “‘ domestic ”’ 
slavery and not at all the horrible affair commercial slavery 
once was. There is no export of slaves, as the coming of the 
white man has prevented it. Domestic slavery entails upon 
the master certain duties towards the slave. Should the slave 
work well and faithfully for the master, the latter is bound to 
find for him a wife. The slave may, should he choose, become 
a freeman after sufficiently long and good service. At any time, 
should he possess sufficient intelligence to embrace the Mo- 
hammedan religion, he automatically becomes a freeman, for 
it is forbidden to enslave one of the Faith, and Buba. Gida 
himself was a Mohammedan. To my mind the only explana- 
tion of the undoubted devotion shown by slaves to their masters 
is—women. 

To the African a wife is everything. It is equivalent in 
Western life to having a living pension bestowed on you. For 
your wife builds your house, provides wood and water, grows 
vour food, makes the cooking utensils, mats, beds, etc., not only 
for your use, but also for sale. You sell them and pocket the 
proceeds. Not only this, for she brews beer from the corn 
which she grows, and you drink it. She drinks it and likes it, 
too, but, naturally, you see that she does not overdo it. Then, 
again, she bears you children, who also work for you, and you 
sell the females. It really amounts to selling, although it is 
very bad manners to speak of the transaction as such. Marriage 
they call it, and dowry they call the price paid. Here again you 
are the lucky recipient of this dowry, and not the girl. True, 
you have to provide your daughter with certain things, such as 
a few mats, cloths, cooking pots, etc., most of which your wife 
makes. From all this it will be seen what very desirable creatures 
women are in Africa. There, as elsewhere, will be found bad 
wives, but where we have to grin and bear them, or divorce 
them, or be divorced by them, the African can send his back 
to her father and demand her sister in her place. This procedure 
is only resorted to in the case of a wife failing to bear children ; 
any other fault, such as flirting, nagging, quarrelling, impudence, 
neglect or laziness, being cured at home by means best known 
to themselves. It is not so surprising, after all, that a man will 
work for the better part of his life to serve a master who will, 
in the course of time, bestow upon him that priceless possession— 
a wife. 

So far our attempts to gain the confidence of our escort 
had always been met with great reserve on their part. In the 
evenings round the camp fire is where the African usually un- 
burdens himself, but our lot had evidently been warned not to 
open their mouths to the white men.. These orders they very 
faithfully obeyed until we approached the boundaries of what 
might be called Buba Gida’s sphere of influence. Gradually 
they became less secretive and we began to hear of strange doings. 
In a moment of excitement, brought on by the death of a fine 
buck, one of the old elephant hunters disclosed to me that the 
king’s people were in the habit of raiding slaves from the Lakka 
country. As we would enter this country in another day or two’s 
march for the peaceful purpose of hunting elephants, and as 


I hoped for the usual and invaluable help from the natives, 
this news was rather disconcerting, accompanied as we were 
by fifty or sixty slavers. In reply to the question, What will 
the natives do when they see us? came the cheering reply, 
Run like hell ! 

Where elephant frequent settled country, and especially 
where they are in the habit of visiting plantations, it is essential 
for the hunter to be on the most friendly terms with the natives, 
He must at all costs avoid frightening them. The natural sus- 
picion with which all strangers are regarded must somehow be 
allayed. Generally speaking, the hunter’s reputation precedes 
him from country to country, and, if that reputation be a good 
one, he is welcomed and helped. Only when tribes are at serious 
war with each other is there a break in this system of intelligence. 

On entering the Lakka country, therefore, we were severely 
handicapped, firstly, by not having previously visited either it 
or its neighbours, and, secondly, by having as our safari a villain- 
ous band of slave-raiders, already well known as such to the 
Lakkas. I anticipated trouble, not so much from the natives 
as from our own band of thieves. I could see that it would be 
necessary to take the first opportunity ofimpressing upon the king’s 
people in as forcible a manner as. possible that we white men 
were running the show and not they. 

To my astonishment, on arriving at the first Lakka village 
we and our raiders were received in quite a friendly way. On 
enquiring into this, I found that this section of the Lakkas 
admitted allegiance to Buba Gida and were at war with the 
section further on, where we hoped to meet with elephant. 
Hence our welcome. 

A chance to assert ourselves occurred on the first day of 
our arrival among the Lakkas, for no sooner had the camp been 
fixed up than our merry band had a Lakka youth caught ai 
bound and heavily guarded. On enquiring into this affair ‘t 
transpired that this youth had been taken in a previous rai 
but had escaped and returned to his country. We had the le 
straight away before us, asked him if he wished to 
back to Buba Gida, and, on his saying that this was the I 
thing he desired, at once liberated him. He did not wait 
see what else might happen; he bolted. Of course, the kin, 
people were furious with us. We, on our part, were thorougl 
disgusted with Buba Gida for having designed to carry on |! 
dirty work under the cloak of respectability afforded by t 
presence of two Englishmen on a shooting trip. We had all 
them before us, and explained that the very first time we fou: 
any one of them attempting anything in the slaving line we wou 
tie him up and march him straight to the nearest military po: 
We let them see that we were thoroughly determined to ta! 
complete command of the expedition from now on, and h 
little further trouble from them. Later on, it is true, we we 
annoyed to find that small native boys attached themselves 
camp followers to our safavi. They rather embarrassed us | ¥7 
saying that they wished to go with us, but they quickly di: 
appeared when their probable future was explained to ther 
I reckon that we must have spoiled Buba Gida’s scheme to tl < 
extent of at least a round dozen of valuable slaves. 

After all our trekking and the fussing with semi-civilised 
Africans, it was a great relief to find ourselves one day at the 
entrance to a village of the real genuine wild man. We had 
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been passing through No Man’s Land—as we may call the neutra 
zone between tribes at war—for the last few hours. As the grass 
was high at this season we had not been spotted, and our arrival 
at the village was a complete surprise. Amid terrific excitement 
women and children rushed for the bush, fowls raced about, 
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dogs barked, while the young men appeared from the huts 
with their shields and spears, and faces dangerously scared. 
This is the moment of all others when anything but a perfectly 
tranquil outward appearance generally precipitates a tragedy. 
Either a native bloods his spear or arrow in the body of one of 
the visitors or some strung-up visitor fires his gun, when the 
situation gets out of hand at once. At these tense moments 
the appearance of a perfectly cool white man, for preference 
unarmed, acts in a most extraordinary manner. But duck or 
dodge, or get close to cover, or put up your rifle, and the thing 
is spoiled. There is no finer instance of this than when Boyd- 
Alexander went to visit the Sudan chief who had sworn to do 
him in. Without rifle or escort Boyd-Alexander voluntarily 
strolled up to this man’s stronghold, knowing, as he must have 
done, having been warned by the Sudan authorities, that his 
only chance was to appear perfectly unafraid, or to avoid the 
yuuntry altogether. He visited the chief and, in due course, 
{t the village, closely followed by him. In full view of the 
thabitants of his village it was certainly ‘up to”’ the chief 
10 show his hand, and I am convinced that he was on the very 
oint of murdering Boyd-Alexander when he turned a perfectly 
-nmoved face upon the chief and fixed him with a steady look. 
he chief slunk back to his village, while Boyd-Alexander pursued 
is way. From those who can read between the lines his descrip- 
ion, in ‘‘ From the Niger to the Nile,’ of this little incident 
5 an epic. 
rOn the occasion of our first introduction to the Lakkas 
ickily nothing serious happened. After a few seconds of very 
iervous demonstrating with spears and shields, our friends-to-be 
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fifteen miles further on. None here? Oh, no! They were 


here, but all have gone to And what about those tracks 
we saw as we neared his village? Oh! those were made by 
some elephant which came from — but which returned to 
—— the next morning. 

It was obvious that this eagerness to get rid of us would 
last just as long as we remained unwelcome ; that is, until we 
had killed an elephant and shared the meat with the natives. 
Atter that event relations might reasonably be expected to become 
more cordial, provided that meanwhile we could avoid fighting 
in any shape or form. Now, this avoiding of fighting must 
necessarily depend largely on the natives themselves, for of course 
if one is attacked one must defend oneself. Especially so among 
these Lakkas was this the case, for they had no powerful chiefs 
whom they obeyed. Indeed, they were what my companion 
and myself called, loosely enough, | dare say, Bolsheviks. L-very 
man was out for himself and to hell with everything else. No 
authority of any kind was obeyed. And to this total lack of 
cohesion or combination we undoubtedly owed the fact that 
we were not attacked seriously before we became friendly with 
them. They had developed the art of running away to a fine 
point by storing their grain and beer-making appliances in the 
thick part of the bush, by building huts, the loss of which by 
fire at the hands of an enemy would occasion least labour to 
repair, by keeping all livestock, such as goats and sheep, tethered 
at a convenient distance from the village, and in many other 
ways assisting their one trump card—instant flight. 

Few people who have not experienced it can have any con- 
ception of how effective such a “‘ barrage’? can be. You perhaps 








‘ROUND THE CAMP FIRE IS WHERE THE 


rushed? off in a panic, one fat youth getting a spear crossed 
between his legs and falling flat. As we required a guide, and 
as our only chance of getting one was to seize him, we secured 
him before he had quite recovered. He at once showed his 
sense by yielding quietly, although he must have been in an awful 
funk. This lad eventually became our voluntary guide and 
introducer, but for the moment we were compelled to hold him 
prisoner. Keeping a sharp eye on our ruffians to see that they 
took nothing from the huts, we passed through and finally reached 
the village of a man who was supposed to be the best able to 
show us elephant. The village, of course, was deserted, so we 
pitched camp bang in the centre of it. We also got our captive 
to shout to his friends that all was well, that we were friends and 
had come to hunt elephant only. This latter statement required 
some believing, judging by the time it took to get any answer 
to our overtures—which was not surprising, accompanied as 
we were by notorious slavers. But at last an old woman came, 
nosed about a bit, and left again, returning presently with the 
man we wanted. I have often admired the infinite capacity 
of the African to take things as they come with composure, 
but never more so than on this occasion. Here was his village 
in the hands of his enemies. Added to this the complication 
and anxiety caused by the presence in their midst of two white 
men. So far, his dealings with white men had been anything 
but pleasant—a German military expedition had passed through. 
Yet here he was, ready for anything that might turn up, unarmed 
and with a ace of brass—for a day or so willing to please, 
but, above all, willing to speed the parting guest. Elephants ? 
Rather! Hundreds of them, all round So-and-so’s village 
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wish to traverse the country. You arrive at a village. Nobody 
there. You proceed along a path which seems to lead in the 
direction in which you wish to go. It lands you in another 
deserted village. Now you have to camp, and water has to be 
found. Sometimes in the dry season this may be miles from the 
camp. The drawers of water must be escorted. Then you wish 
to purchase food for your carriers. No one to sell it. You think 
to take it and leave the value in kind in its place, only to discover 
that no food of any kind is kept in the village. All this time 
not a soul is seen or even heard. You give it up and pass on 
to some actively hostile or friendly tribe, as the case may be. 

As we appeared to be so unwelcome in this village we decided 
to move on the next day. The chief man of the village promised 
to provide us with a guide to the village where elephant were 
reported as visiting the gardens every night. Anxious as he 
was to get rid of us, we reasoned that, to attain that object, 
he would surely provide the guide or lead us himself. We 
consequently liberated our captive guide, loading him with 
presents and promising him mountains of meat when and wherever 
we should kill an elephant if he would come to claim it. He 
stayed around for some time, and I began to hope that he would 
accompany us further, but he presently disappeared. 

On the morrow our reasoning about the guide was com- 
pletely confounded, as white men’s reasoning so often is when 
applied to African affairs. No guide was forthcoming, nor could 
the village headman be found. The village was once more 
completely deserted. As, however, we had been able to get 
the general direction from the headman before he went to bush, 
we broke camp and took a likely-looking path. 
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THE MAGPIE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY OsWALD J. WILKINSON. 


A 





HE magpie, as yet unconquered in its natural habitat, 
is one of the few of our British breeding species of birds 
to triumph against the cunning of bird photographers. 
Many attempts have been made from time to time 
by skilful operators, but few satisfactory results have 

been obtained—in proportion to the attention bestowed thereon 
—for ‘“‘ the best laid schemes of mice and men aft gang agley.”’ 
Most birds are friendly disposed towards man and are prepared 
to be wooed and won by photographers of honourable intentions, 
who, gently and skilfully, instil a feeling of confidence and 
trust. Amory omnia vincit, but not so “ Maggie” (by which 
name this inveterate chatterer is known), for she remains 
mistress of the tree tops, immune to the demonstrations of 
affection and regard which we photographers are wont to make 
from adjacent trees, and indifferent to the tasty morsels set 
as a lure to await her pleasure. 

To the uninitiated all this may seem incomprehensible, 
as in the case of an interested observer of my methods one 
day, who informed me there were “’undreds near ’Alifax,”’ 
and therefore no necessity, I presumed, to worry myself as I 
appeared to be doing. The bird is common enough in parts 
and well distributed; also, the nests are not difficult to find, 
but how many of our critics have ever attempted to expose 
a plate upon a magpie at its nest from a distance of, say, 15ft. ? 
Tot hose who love the chase, but are uncertain as to the position 
bird photography should occupy as a sport, this problem is 
commended as de- 
serving of special 
attention and one 
likely to tax their 
patience to the 
utmost. 

In the first 
place, magpies 
usually select the 
tallest of trees as 
sites for their 
bulky nests, 
which, generally, 
are woven into 
and among the 
most frail and 
slender twigs of 
the. highest 
branches. The 
structure is re- 
markably strong, 
to withstand the 
powerful gales 
which blow and 
sway the nest and 
its contents in all 
directions. 
In such situations 
it is unassailable 
by the camera 


MAGPIE WALKED STEALTHILY ON TO THE ROCK. 





THE BIRD THEN SPRANG ON TO THE NEST. 








man unless he be able to reach a commanding position in an 
adjoining tree. Should he be so fortunate as to have the 
entrance to this domed-shaped structure confronting him, 
the odds are a hundred to one the bird makes a new entrance 
on the opposite side or pokes the food through the twigs 
there, thus leaving the photographer speechless with indig- 
nation. 

Occasionally magpies nest in low trees or bushes, in which 
case one’s difficulties are lessened ; but it is not improbable that 
the birds would prefer to desert the nest rather than face the 
evil eye of the camera and the unknown perils that might lurk 
within the hiding tent. There is no royal road to success with 
this species, as has been proved so often in the past, and one 
must be prepared to experience the bitterness of defeat should 
one attempt to illustrate its home life without unlimited 
patience and resource. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, and to the bird photo- 
grapher the knowledge of past failures on the part of others 
only serves to whet his appetite for success. The knowledge 
that others contemplated an offensive against the magpie this 
past season urged my co-worker, Dr. Heatherley, and myself 
to add this bird to our list of conquests. The younger and more 
agile of the two, it was left to the writer to act the part of 
squirrel, but as time went on and accessible nests grew more 
remote, our hopes of success faded away to a negligible quantity, 
until even my optimistic colleague had to confess a feeling of 
hopelessness. 

Not infre- 
quently it is the 
unexpected that 
happens, and s 
in our case. Re- 
turning one even 
ing from a3 
expedition under 
taken at the 
behest of my 
colleague in th« 
expectation tha 
something migh 
turn up, a Man 
farmer, familia) 
with our mission 
halted in my path 
‘‘What is the 
ransom for % 
magpie’snest?”’ he 
queried. I ha< 
had enough o 
magpies’ nests fo: 
one day, and hi: 
offer left mé¢ 
cold; but ‘‘ hope 
springs eternal’ 
and, being human, 
I nibbled his bait 
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«Jt all depends,” I said; ‘if photographs can be obtained I 
will make it worth your while,” and by the twinkle in his eye 
and quiet assurance one felt he had something very good to 
snow. 

* His instructions were somewhat vague, but adequate withal, 
as things turned out, when following his directions in the fading 
light I made my way to the site on the hillside overlooking the 
sea. Not a tree was to be seen, not even a gorse bush of 
respectable dimensions, nothing but a sea of close young gorse 
and heather, so close, indeed, that progress was a slow and 
painful proceeding. Torn and bleeding, the spot referred to 
was reached after much difficulty, but a more unlikely situation 
for 2 magpie to nest in it would be impossible to imagine. In 
the midst of the. denser growth of gorse was an outcrop of white 
rock, from which a magpie flew on my near approach, and on 
hastening to the spot the bulky structure of sticks was seen 
to be resting on ground level, on a small shelf, between two 
ver! ical faces of stone. 

There are moments in one’s life when, in the excitement 
of 1ne Moment, one momentarily forgets oneself, and I must 
con ess to sitting on the gorse in my astonishment. This rude 
aw: kening to the realities of the uncommon situation prompted 
me ~o make a closer inspection. The entrance to the nest was 
a vertical one, as the nest proper was low down in the angle, 
weczed between a heather clump and the two. faces of rock. 
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THE MALE MAGPIE IN A DIGNIFIED POSE, 


On the top of this clump was a rampart of sticks which in a 
typical nest would have formed the dome. The bird then, 
I quickly realised, would either have to desert or to enter in 
view of the camera. There would be no question of poking 
food in from the back to the five almost fully fledged young 
which the nest contained. The only difficulty remaining would 
be to win the confidence of the birds sufficiently to enable one 
to photograph within reasonable range. 

To this end the writer had the kindly and helpful co-opera- 
tion of two willing helpers whose assistance should be gratefully 
acknowledged—Miss S. Bayliff, who generously manufactured 
aspecial hiding tent, and V. Higgins, hereafter referred to as ‘‘ H,”’ 
who had supported the writer and Heatherley throughout the 
expedition, thus enabling us to work more freely. On the morrow 
the hide was erected on the only suitable situation it was reason- 
ably practicable to work from, namely, a similar outcrop of rock 
some 20ft. from the nest and at about the same level. The 
imervening distance was a steep hollow and had an equally 
steep side slope from left to right, all of which was thickly 
clothed in young gorse. The site of the tent was also covered 
wich a similar growth and had to be shaved clean before one 
co. ld sit in comfort. After having weighed the canvas down 
wih heavy stones and covered the frame with heather, the 
ca‘nera was fixed in position and everything left unattended 
ur il the following morning. 
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A STEADY LOOK AT THE HIDE. 


The magpie very much in doubt as to what it means. 
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A MARAUDING JACKDAW MEDITATING 7AN MATTACK. , 


It was anticipated that in the meantime~the birds would 
accept the tent and protruding lens as harmless objects, and 
after one night would show little concern, so at 8.30 on the 
following day H. accompanied me to the hide and, after seeing 
me safely housed, departed along the path we had traversed 
together. For nine hours I sat in silent meditation without 
as much as a fleeting glimpse of the birds. Occasionally, 
chattering was heard in the valley below and among the rocks 
above and behind, but not a sign did they make of feeding their 
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impatient young. When H. arrived at 6.30 to chaperone me 
he fully expected to hear I had used up all the plates in my 
bag, because, he said, the birds had been within a short dist: nce 
all the day and frequently quite close to the hide. 

Happily the weather was mild, and as my time was lim ‘ted 
I decided to go “‘ all in”’ in an endeavour to win through sc.ne- 
how. After a brief rest I entered the hide again at midni ‘ht, 
when all was dark and quiet, and waited for daybreak. When 
alone in the wild one feels less lonely when in a hiding ent 
than if one was in the open. One’s imagination does not | ave 
the same free play, perhaps, and therefore one does not see 
spooks, fairies and hobgoblins round every rock and gorse b» sh, 
Though the evening had been mild, a coldish breeze sprang up 
and swept up the valley from the sea as the curtain of n zht 
lifted, giving place to the grey dawn of day. Save for the 
gentle sough of the wind, and an occasional scream from a (ull, 
an impressive silence had prevailed, but as the sun drew ; ear 
the horizon, fleecy clouds assumed a roseate hue and the 
rollicking song of a little brown wren was heard from the r :ks 
below. This seemed to arouse all the feathered inhabitants 
of the hillside, and before the sun had risen the chatter «{ a 
““pie’’ was heard in the valley near by. Evidently two were 
about, because this first call was answered from above; jut 
an hour passed, and the hillside was bathed in sunlight before 
the impatient chatter was heard again. It was now 4.30. 

Twenty minutes later, on looking through the observation 
hole, the head and neck of a “ pie’’ was seen peering round 





THREE YOUNG “PIES”? AND THE NEST. 


a rock, below and to the extreme right-hand side of the nesti:g 
site. Then it quickly withdrew, as a “ rubberneck”’ would, a:.d 
nothing more was seen of it for a time; but the incide it 
reminded me that I was trying conclusions with one of the mc st 
cunning and wary of the feathered world and must act accor |- 
ingly with exceptional caution. Ten minutes later the he: 1 
appeared again and regarded the hide with the same ke 2 
interest, then it withdrew. At 5.15 a magpie walked stealthi y 
on to the rock and, after a steady look at the hide, sprang on ‘9 
the ledge adjoining the nest. Hoc erat in votis. It hesitate |, 
as if about to change its mind and make a hurried departu: », 
then made two or three steps forward and halted again. T’e 
slightest sound or movement from the hide might have prov: d 
fatal to one’s chance of success. Should I release the shutt:r 
or not? It was hard to resist, for the bird was in perfect pce 
and focus. I resisted, for the picture might have been the Alp! a 
and Omega of this chance of a lifetime. Bis peccare in bei'o 
non licet. The bird then sprang en to the nest. 

Its profound dislike for performing domestic duties 12 
public was here exemplified. Instead of alighting on the tc 
as I expected it would, it dived swiftly along the far side clo e 
to the rock, as shown in the accompanying illustration, an‘ 
leaning over, fed the young from above. With similar rapidity 
it descended into the nest (to clean away refuse, perhaps), then 
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with a bound flew clear and away, the whole operation occupying 
less than thirty seconds. 

As the minutes rolled by, and an hour passed without a 
sound of the birds, I grew anxious. According to the theory 
of fieldcraft I knew that I had acted wisely and therefore in 
practice I ought to be justified; still, 1 began to wish I had 
done otherwise. While thus engaged in—metaphorically speak- 
ing—kicking myself, the head and neck appeared again as on 
the previous occasions, then it withdrew. The same stealthy 
approach and hesitancy characterised the bird’s movements, 
and in the interval the camera was set accordingly, for a silent 
exposure, with a small stop, and screen in position. This was 
surely the male, being somewhat larger than the previous bird, 
and seemed to have a more dignified and prouder bearing. 
ilis throat and beak were bulging with food as he sprang on to 
the ledge and posed with an air which struck one as defiant. 
(nuickly and silently, the shutter opened for an interval of a 
second, then closed. The bird did not move, neither did it 
<how any sign of fear, for it sprang to the nest and fed the young 

1 the manner already described. From this time onwards, 
.¢ intervals of from fifteen to thirty minutes, the birds visited 
t.e nest until about seven o’clock a.m., after which no visits 
\.ere paid until one o’clock. Between one and two o’clock each 
brd fed the young twice, then they absented themselves until 
fie o’clock, when further feeds took place. It was difficult to 
account for this periodical feeding at long intervals, but it is 
worthy of note that from seven to one, and two to five, a farmer 
ws employed in a field below with a very noisy scarifier, and 
tl > inherent mistrust of farmers by this species may explain 
mitters. On subsequent days the birds behaved in precisely 
tle same way, feeding in early morning, midday and late 
aiternoon. 
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On several occasions, while I had the nest under obser- 
vation, the young ones were attacked by jackdaws, which would 
endeavour to enter the nest and, but for the writer's inter- 
vention, would assuredly have succeeded. Two or three birds 
passing overhead, sometimes a single bird, would wheel round, 
as their attention was distracted by the sight of the helpless 
young “‘ pies,” and drop on to the protecting rampart. This, 
it should be noted, did not hide the young from all directions, 
but they could only be seen from a very small area immediately 
above, and a ‘‘daw”’ passing through that space would see 
them. In the tree tops the young are protected by the dome 
from above, and the entrance is at the side, so that it is a difficult 
matter to see the young from any position. This may be an ex- 
planation of the magpie’s curiously shaped nest ; if so, it is strange 
that the rook should not adopt a similar protective measure. 

The exigencies of space do not permit of one entering on 
a lengthy discourse upon the habits of this attractive creature ; 
in any event, being already sufficiently well known and familiar 
to all, such repetition would seem superfluous. As an imp 
of mischief the magpie is but slightly inferior to the “ daw,” 
which, by virtue of its more fearless nature and more rapid 
movements, is the Dick Turpin of its feathered cov/réves. There 
is, however, a measure of superstition surrounding the “ pie,” 
and the significance attached to the sight of one, two, three 
or four magpies together is fairly generally known. To the bird 
photographer one bird at the nest would seem a miracle; two 
would probably cause his early demise, and is therefore not 
to be desired. Anyway, ve has no superstitions, and common 
though the species may be, it has no two opinions, in this 
country, as to the inadvisability of cultivating a closer acquaint- 
anceship with man than is-absolutely necessary, which the bird- 
man knows to his sorrow. 





ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


SCRATCH SCORES AGAIN. 

FEW weeks ago I wrote about the “ scratch scores 
which the Championship Committee of the Royal 
and Ancient is asking all clubs to fix for their respective 
courses, as a basis for handicapping. I return to the 
assault again this week because -the Committee has 

now issued a further manifesto, together with a list comprising 
some of the many scores that have already been approved, 
All clubs have received a circular letter on the subject, but 
circulars get pigeon-holed or even waste-paper-basketed, and 
there are doubtless a great many club committees who have 
not yet tackled the question or even been aware that it existed. 
This list will, I hope, bring it to their attention and induce 
them to make a move. As the Championship Committee 
points out, it earnestly desires the co-operation of clubs and 
unions, because it cannot with the best will in the world visit 
all the courses in the country. 

Anyone who, having at all a comprehensive knowledge 
of courses, studies the published list of scores will come, I think, 
to two conclusions. One is that the standard of scratch play, 
and so the standard of all handicapping, is going to be percept- 
ibly higher. On that list will be found the names of many 
courses, which cannot be described as easy, with scratch scores 
of round about 76. Now, the average “‘ scratch”’ player, as he 
is to-day, cannot be relied on for a score of 76 round such 
courses in normal conditions; indeed, he can almost certainly 
be relied on to take more. Therefore, if handicaps are going 
to be conscientiously revised in accordance with these scores, 
that “‘ scratch ”’ man is going to find himself on the two or three 
mark, and he who now enjoys the glory of owing two or three 
shots will be at scratch. The second conclusion will very likely 
be this: that it is extraordinarily difficult to fix these scratch 
scores on exactly similar principles in each case, and that there 
are some scores in the published list which are rather anomalous. 
That is for the moment true. I think that I can see one or two 
scores that cannot be permanent, but Rome was not built in a 
day, and because in one or two cases the Committee have not 
yet got the score quite right it does not follow that the system 
is not a sound one. There is such a thing as revision. 

I set out these two conclusions with a particular purpose. 
Connected with them are two very human weaknesses which 
! have found prevalent among the officials of golf clubs. The 
Championship Committee suggests to a certain club that the 
Scratch score of its course should be, let us say, 76. The club 
is most obliging and anxious to help, but objects that (1) if 

is to be the scratch score A, B and C who have been scratch 
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players will be so no longer, and then there will apparently be 
the devil to pay; (2) that the scratch score of another course 
close by has been put at 77, and the admission that this 
neighbour and rival course is the harder by a stroke is a severe 
pill to swallow. I wish I had the Machiavellian skill to devise 
a completely soothing and persuasive answer to these two 
common objections, but I have not. As regards the first, what 
can one say except that it surely must make a difference that 
nearly everybody else’s handicap is going up as well as our 
own. Nobody likes being told that he is not so good as he used 
to be, though we have all got to come to it some day; but in 
this case we are not being told that. There is a general 
readjustment of values, not of our individual value only. The 
handicapping at St. Andrews last autumn was done from the 
new scratch score, and practically everyone found himself 
receiving more strokes or owing fewer than he used to do. The 
shock was not, in fact, a fearful one. People seemed to bear it 
with decent fortitude, and really, when one comes to think of 
it, I do not know why they should not. As regards (2), we all 
like to think our own pet course as difficult as possible, but to 
be seriously unhappy because our neighbour's course is esti- 
mated by an impartial person as harder than ours by a single 
stroke, when we do not agree with the estimate, is surely just 
a little absurd. We may all feel it—we most of us have all 
manner of childish feelings—but I really do think we ought to 
be a little ashamed of confessing it. 

The Championship Committee has in its manifesto set out 
once again the method recommended of making the scratch 
score, namely, by taking the “‘ par’’ score and then adding a 
number of strokes, not exceeding six, as an allowance for the 
general difficulties of the course. I apologise for mentioning 
it again, but there are still a great many clubs that have 
not yet appreciated it, and so it must be proclaimed as often 
as possible. There is one rather cryptic remark in the mani- 
festo that needs, perhaps, some explanation. It is said that 
on the definitions of ‘“‘ par’’ and “ scratch’”’ the scratch score 
can be fixed “‘ without recourse to mathematical methods.’’ 
This does not mean, as might be supposed, that five or six 
strokes can be added on to the “ par” 
matical method of an addition sum. It refers to those cut and 
dried systems which fix the ‘“‘ par’”’ score by means of a yard 
measure, so that, for example, a hole of 170yds. is a ‘‘ three’”’ 
Such a rule would, of course, 


“ae 


without the mathe- 


hole and one of 175yds. is a four. 


save an infinity of trouble, and in many cases it might produce 
a total result not much amiss, but in others it might, as it seems 
to me, be entirely fallacious. 


There are other systems, much 








more complex, which consist in dividing the total number of 
yards by some apparently arbitrary figure and performing 
other intricate operations. I do not personally believe in them, 
but that does not matter. The great thing, I think, is that 
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club committees should arrive somehow at what they think 
should be their scratch scores and report them to the Champion- 
ship Committee. That will be ‘‘ getting on with the job,” w! ich 
is the main point. 





THE COSTUME 


HE forensic costume of an English judge is a rather 

incongruous mixture of bygone fashions. His robes 

are a survival from the Middle Ages; his wig dates 

only from the end of the seventeenth century. Anti- 

quarians tell us that the robes originated from priestly 
vestments, and have laboriously demonstrated how the com- 
ponent parts of the judge’s garb can be traced back to the alb, 
chasuble, cope, dalmatic, cincture and stole of the clergy. They 
may have been so derived, but the enquiry is hardly worth 
pursuing, for the costume of the early lay judges, as shown on 
monumental effigies, differed but little from the ordinary dress 
of the period, and by the reign of Henry VI, when we get the first 
paintings and detailed descriptions of judicial robes, these had 
assumed much the same form as those worn to-day, and probably 
were regarded as a sort of Royal livery, the materials being 
supplied from the Great Wardrobe and varying according to the 
season of the year. In the Selby Lowndes illuminations of the 
Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer 
(temp. Hen. V1), which were reproduced in “ Archzologia,” 
Vol. 39, no less than fourteen judges are depicted, all robed in 
scarlet trimmed with white fur. The plates also show numerous 
serjeants-at-law and apprentices pleading in parti-coloured gowns 
and mantles, and Sir John Fortescue, who was Lord Chancellor 
under Henry VI, recorded that the even then ancient costume 
of a judge consisted of a long robe, resembling that of a priest, 
with a furred cape anda hood. In form this was also the costume 
worn by the serjeants, from whose ranks the judges were appointed 
from the time of Edward I until 1873, and the main distinction 
between the dress of the judge and of the serjeant appears to 
have been that the former on promotion ceased to wear a parti- 

























































COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
From the Selby Lowndes Illuminations. Temp. Henry VI. 





OF THE LAW 


coloured habit, and had his cape furred with minever instea of 
with lambswool. 

The judges, like the serjeants, each had several ro'ves, 
varying in colour and material (the violet and black robes are 
said to have been worn as mourning for James I), and in 1535 
all the judges signed a solemn decree, which they had been 
considering for ten years, declaring the proper robes to be worn 










































































COURT OF CHANCERY. 


From the Selby Lowndes Illuminations. Temp. Henry VI. 








on specific occasions. With some modifications, mainly ue 
to the coming of the wig, these regulations still control the wea: ng 
of the judicial habits. A few extracts will explain why he 
judges are clothed in scarlet on certain days and in mauve or 
black on others. 


The Judges in Term time are to sit at Westminster in the Courts in ‘ 1¢ir 
black or violet gowns, whichever they will, and a hood of the same cc our 
put over their heads, and their Mantles above all; the end of the hood han ing 
over behind; wearing their velvet caps, and coifs of lawn, and cornered c Ps. 
The facing of their gowns, hoods and mantles is with changeable taff:ta, 
which they must begin to wear upon Ascension Day and continue those r¢ bes 
until the Feast of Simon and Jude; and upon Simon and Jude’s Day the 
Judges begin to wear their robes faced with white furs of minever, anc s0 
continue that facing till Ascension Day again. 

Upon all Holy days which fall in the Term and all Halldays, the Jucges 
sit in scarlet, faced with taffeta when taffeta facing is to be worn, and with 
furs of minever when furs of minever are to be worn. 

In the Circuit, the Judges go to the Church in scarlet gowns, hoods and 
mantles, and sit in their caps. And the first morning, at the reading of the 
Commissions, they sit in scarlet gowns, with hoods and mantles, and in theif 
coifs and cornered caps. And he.that gives the Charge and delivers the 
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22 
gaol doth, and ought for the most part to continue all that Assizes the same in later years being partially concealed by a black velvet skull 
think robes, scarlet gown, hood and mantle. But the other Judge, whosits upon the cap. When the judges took to wearing wigs the threefold 
pion- Nisi prius, doth commonly sit only in his scarlet robe, with tippet and casting- covering proved uncomfortable, and the coif and velvet cap 
Vlich hood, or if it be cold, he may sit in gown and hood and mantle. were abandoned, though the round space on the crown of the 
When the Judges sit upon Nisi prius in Westminster, or in London, wig, covered by a small black patch apparently edged with 
they go in violet gowns and scarlet casting-hoods and tippets; upon Holy white, symbolised the older headdress. The muslin bands 
days in scarlet. worn by judges and barristers are a survival of the ruffs and 
’ The coif mentioned in these regulations was a close-fitting _ falling collars worn in Elizabethan times. 
cap of white linen or silk, which was in common use in the _ Except the serjeants, members of the Bar had no recognised 
thirteenth century and survived as the distinguishing mark of official costume until the beginning of the eighteenth century— 
menoflaw. Inthe Wardrobe Roll for 1391 isanitem: ‘ twenty- the black gown now worn is said to date from the funeral 
one linen coifs for counterfeiting men of the law in the King’s of Mary II, which was_ followed by a prolonged period of 
u" of plav at Christmas.” It was invariably worn _by the judges, public mourning. 
0hes, ee = 
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Tiny sprite 


Sweet merry clown, 
From God’s circus 
Tumbled down, 
Where the angels 
With their wings 
All day long 


Made hoops and rings 
For your tiny soul 
To jump through— 
Tell me how it was 





You came to 
Leave your jokes 
To visit us ? 

Did you take 

A leap from thence 
To light our dreary 
Common-sense 
With the daybreak 
Of your laughter ? 
Never dreaming 
How, years after, 


You would bear 
Earth’s fret and fuss. 


Clown of all 

That merry host 
That babbled 

With the Holy Ghost, 


I offer you 


A mortal’s thanks 
For your heavenly 
Quips and pranks. 


ANNE F. Brown. 





A BOOK of BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY 


British Mammals, written and illustrated by A. Thorburn, F.Z.S. 
In two vols. (Longmans.) 
OR artistic merit the beauty of Mr. Thorburn’s pictures 
of birds and mammals always calls for admiration. 
It is the masterly treatment of colouring which enables 
him to give such a pleasing effect to his work, which 
in some cases surpasses the accuracy of delineation in the 
detail of the creature depicted ; but whatever defect there may 
be in this respect, he always produces a very effective picture 
and the composition of the design is also artistically treated. 


have remarked, a highly artistic and attractive series of pictures 
both as regards the animal depicted and its surroundings. 
On the whole they are excellent, especially the bats, which 
are beautifully portrayed and admirably show the remarkable 
characters of this very interesting group of animals. The 
faces of many possess peculiarly bizarre expressions ; especi- 
ally is this noticeable in the two horseshoe bats which belong 
to leaf-nosed bats, so named owing to the extraordinary 
development of the nasal appendages, somewhat resembling 
a leaf-like shield. ‘The common long-eared bat is the most 


= In the present work on the British mammals, Mr. Thorburn _ striking in appearance of all the British species, due to the 
ie has produced what we may term a beautiful and attractive enormous size of its ears, which are beautifully transparent 
or picture book, representing in colour the animals in their natural and elegantly formed, giving this little creature quite a 
surroundings. Of the seventy existing species inhabiting the pleasing, fantastic effect. When Professor Bell published 
ie British Islands, thirty-four are figured and described in Vol.1; his well known exhaustive ‘‘ History of the British 
our these include the twelve species of bats belonging to the order Quadrupeds” in 1837, seventeen species of bats were then 
ing Cheiroptera ; the hedgehog, mole and the three shrews (order enumerated in the British list, but as five of these had 
ps. Insectivora); the fifteen carnivora, viz., the wild cat, fox, probably been accidentally introduced into this country they 
ta, walrus, the six species of seals, otter, badger, pine marten, have since been omitted, leaving twelve only as indigenous 
bes polecat, stoat and weasel ; also two of the Rodentia, the squirrel to Britain. 
” and dormouse. Upon going over the plates we are somewhat surprised to 
r In his prefatory notice the author expresses regret that, find they vary considerably as regards the accuracy of drawing. 
on ‘n order to keep the volumes within a reasonable size and cost, In our opinion Mr. Thorburn has failed in the modelling of 
ith ae has been unable to include pictures of the fine extinct animals, the heads of the hedgehog and the badger; we all know the 
such as the wolf, wild boar and giant fallow deer (commonly hedgehog has a remarkably conical head and the tapering head 
ind <nown as the Irish elk) and others ; therefore at the end of the of the badger is much the same, but the heads of both these 
the second volume a list of these is added. The chief feature of this animals are quite the reverse in the plates ; they are drawn with 
heir work are the beautiful coloured illustrations, which form, as we the base of the muzzle sunken and contracted and the end 
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swollen, giving the nose a bul- 
bous formation, resulting in an 
unnatural contour of the face. 
The background and general 
surroundings add enormously 
to the pictorial effect of all the 
plates, which will give pleasure 
to all who view them. We 
have selected for reproduction 
the whiskered bat and Bech- 
stein’s bat; the fox, the walrus 
and the squirrel are also, we 
consider, among the best of the 
series in this handsome volume. 
The second volume deals 
with the following orders : The 
Rodentia, which includes the 
mice, rats, voles, hares and 
rabbit. The Ruminatia—red 
deer, fallow deer, roe deer, 
and wild white cattle. The 
Cetacea—whales, grampuses, 
porpoises and dolphins. All 
the species are figured and 
occupy twenty-five coloured 
plates ; like those in Vol. 1, 
they form an attractive set of 
beautiful pictures, all of great 
artistic merit, but the accuracy 
of the drawing is not always 
satisfactory. For instance, 
the head of the water vole is much too otter-like ; the yellow- 
necked woodmouse climbing a branch is unnatural in attitude 
and the ears are out of perspective. Mr. Thorburn gives us 
an excellent portrait of the house mouse (we do not like the bag 
of sugar or flour which it has attacked), but he has quite failed 
with the drawing of the common brown rat, especially as regards 
the shape of its head; the same applies to the head of the 
Alexandrine rat and to his portraits of the so-called “ wild ” 
white cattle. Among the best plates are those of the mountain 
hare in both its autumn and winter coat, Pls. 34 and 35, but 


‘““WHISKERED BAT.” 
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“MOUNTAIN HARE (WINTER).” 


the former is in our opinion spoilt by the inclusion of the poor 
figure of the Irish hare. Some of the plates of the Cetacea 
are extremely good. We cannot say much in praise of the 
sketches as tail pieces to the chapters; on page 14 the black 
rat is represented perched on a peculiarly bent piece of rope, 
and the raven on page 49 appears out of proportion. 

We must congratulate both Mr. Thorburn and the publishers 
on the completion of these beautifully produced volumes, which 
cannot fail to give pleasure to all who take an interest in our 
British mammals and all who admire high artistic skill. 


‘““BECHSTEIN'S BAT.” 
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MORE TALES OF A NEW GUINEA RM? 


APTAIN C. A. W. MONCKTON’S continuation of 
the experiences of a R.M. in New Guinea is one of the 
best books of its kind we have ever read. New Guinea 
in some ways is the most astonishing country extant. 
Its mineral and other products, its fauna, feathered 
and furred, and, above all, its people, are endlessly interesting 
and the author understands and likes them, though we do not 
know whether the testimonial which he gives would appeal to 
everybody. Speaking of the Binandere tribe in the Northern 
Division, he describes them as a people who, “ though fierce, 
warlike cannibals, were also honest, truthful, and moral to 
the last degree.” He will not allow them to be called childish 
either, though we imagine that he misinterprets the word as 
vsed in this connection. The word “ childishness ”’ is often 
used by slovenly writers as a synonym for “ foolishness,”’ and 
‘ childlike” has usurped the meaning of the old word. In 
many respects the men he describes are childish in this way 
and faithful even as a dog is faithful. But the great merit of 
the author is that he can write. He instinctively, we imagine, 
gets a clear grasp of the incident of the story he is dealing with 
and that insight is reflected in sentences of which it is impossible 
to mistake the point and meaning. His style is very masculine 
and vivid. He puts down many a lurid expression which would 
be more suitable to the smoking-room than to the printed 
pige. Not that the language is really offensive. It is that 
which a soldier picks up in the course of a campaign when the 
picturesque and expressive are more appreciated than rhythm 
and purity. This lively, thoroughgoing book, at any rate, 
differs very much from the books of travel with which pub- 
lishers have made us familiar. The majority of them leave 
one wondering how it is possible to have gone through adventures 
such as are indicated rather than described and be able to 
write of them with a dulness that is manifested nowhere more 
than in books of travel. Their authors are too intent on a 
single purpose. If they are sporting, nothing but sport seems 
to interest them. If they are anthropologists, nothing but 
rites and customs, bodily measurements and the origins of native 
folklore and religions seem to matter. Capt. Monckton has very 
much wider sympathies. After reading the book we turned 
over the leaves at random and propose to quote a few character- 
istic bits from it. 
Here is a native method of deciding a question of making 
or not making war : 


Tomlinson found that they had a curious council in their tribe called 
the ‘‘ Spirit of the Spears,” which decided upon peace or war. It 
did not consist, as one might suppose, of the elders or chiefs, but of 
an odd man here and an odd woman or so there ; how it was appointed, 
or the method of selection of the members, we could not ascertain. 


This method is a queer example of topsy-turveydom. 

Our next passage is descriptive of their burial customs : 

They apparently did not bury their dead, but placed them in cylindrical 
enclosures nine feet high and about two and a half feet in diameter. 
The bodies of infants were placed in small constructions of the same 
— These ‘‘ graves ’’ were of split slabs of timber set up on rough 
poles. 
In connection with this it is worth noting that carefully cleaned 
and preserved skulls were found in some of the houses. The 
best was a pair, male and female, which the author would have 
liked to have taken for examination by experts had he not 
feared the construction that the natives might have put on such 
an action. 

How far back they are in their civilisation may be judged 
from the fact that in the expedition to explore Mount Albert 
Edward the rearguard had considerable trouble with bowmen. 

These stories are embedded in pages of informal but 
excellent observations on natural history. When they were at 
an altitude of nine thousand feet above the sea, a robin—like the 
New Zealand robin only larger—hopped into the camp. The 
author observes that he was so interested in it that he quite 
forgot to shoot it as aspecimen! The natives have rest-houses 
on the way up the hill. One was 117ft. long and 2oft. wide 
and thatched with bark, heather and grass. The floor was 
covered with heather and bracken, with small clear spaces for 
fires. It was an ideal place for the weary travellers and in a 
pretty country with white and purple heather, wild strawberries 
and raspberries, buttercups and daisies, and many berries 
that were not identified. The height of the camp was 10,877ft. 
above sea level. They found the lark there and the wild dog, 
reported by Sir William MacGregor. They also found the 
tracks of a “‘ very large, heavy, cloven-footed animal.” Like 
Sit W. MacGregor, our author believes the evidence: of the 
ex stence of a large new mammal on the slopes of Mount Albert 
E ward to be convincing. Incidentally, he tells that a native 


who was entertained at a tea-party once gave the following 
account fo the coming of the Binandere to New Guinea : 
“When I was a very small boy, my father’s father, who was a very 
big strong man, told me that he remembered as a boy being told that 
once a great sickness had fallen upon the land in which they lived, 
which had killed most of the men, but not the women. So they 
gathered up all the women into canoes and fled, and journeyed untii 
they found New Guinea.” 

Giwi told a tale about the first appearance of the white man. 
He had built a fleet of light canoes and held the coast. One 
night, while out fishing, one of his men gave a yell of horror : 
Looking round he saw about a mile distant an enormous white devil 
canoe (steamer), pouring out volumes of black smoke, and coming 
against wind and tide! Giwi collected his canoes; he looked at the 
appalling devil canoe ; he did not know whether to fight or fly ; then 
suddenly his men yelled, “‘ The men in that devil canoe are white!” 
Flesh and blood could not stand that! Whoever had heard of a white 
man ! 

Giwi was a bold man, but he thought that a thing of death 
had arrived in New Guinea, so, as soon as the canoes reached 
the shore, he gave the order : 

““ Marry off all the virgins at once, without payment to the fathers ; 
kill all the pigs, and hold a great feast, for to-morrow we die. ‘The 
thing of death has come,” ordered old Giwi as he landed. Giwi's 
orders were obeyed ; but in the morning there was no sign of ‘ the 
thing of death.” And according to his statement, his talents as a 
diplomatist were strained in settling the affairs of the married daughters 
and the slaughtered pigs ! 

The author was compelled to return from this expedition 

because of disturbances among the natives, and those second 
in authority to him did not like to take the responsibility of 
dispensing the law. They had a lively cognisance that: 
There are always a number of Members of Parliament and others who 
shriek “The patriot fights for his countryside,’”” whenever some native 
villain starts a career of murder, ravishing, burning and torture ; and 
who howl for the head of the unfortunate officer compelled to deal 
with the said patriot. 

The attitude of the native to death was shown curiously 
at Gagara. One of the author’s carriers had gone sick and 
died, and he was desirous of making some compensation, but 
they seemed to regard his death as a necessary sacrifice to the 
big mountain : 

“The big mountain with the cold heart only took one: it might 
have demanded many,” was their expressed view. ‘ It is no fault of 
yours.” 

In this connection he tells that low-country men crave for 
salt at high altitudes. ‘“‘ In Papua hillmen desire salt above 
all other things.” 

We wish we could find space for a letter written by a 
white digger informing Mr. Monckton of the death of a comrade. 
It closes with these words : 

Sam e wos a good maite e owed the store wich is bluddy rober fiveteen 
Quid hand wich is last Words wos, mak me a good corfin old maite. 
The digger faithfully carried out his friend’s desire and the 
author went with him to the grave, and there on a solid slab of 
teakwood he found nailed the side of a kerosene tin on which 
was punched in holes : 

“Here lys the Boddy of Sam Brown 
He was a Good Maite 
Durst to Durst Hashes to Hashes ”’ 

“What did you put the last line for?” I asked curiously. 

“Tt was the only bit of the Bible I knew,” answered Bill. “| 
read it in a story in the ‘ Bulletin.” Don’t you think it right ? ”’ 

It really reads like a medizval epitaph. 

We place after this, although the two are far apart, a delicious 
bit of folklore told while the author was moving up the north- 
east coast in a whale-boat : 

The way was long, the sun was hot ; Sergeant Barigi sat in the stern 
sheets and told me stories to kill my boredom. Suddenly a shoal 
of trevalli appeared, upon which at once descended a flock of tern. 

“‘ Look at those dam fool birds,” I said to Barigi, ‘“‘ squeaking 
and spluttering, and never catching a fish.” 

“Oh,” said Barigi, “‘ they don’t want to catch one. ‘The trevalli 
and tern once were husbands and wives, but the wives wished to gambol 
and dance and have no children, whereupon the good spirits became 
angry and placed the wives in the sea and the husbands in the air, 
saying ‘ For ever owing to your wickedness you will wish to join, but 
for ever shall you be parted, and for ever will you strive to join one 
another.’ Hence the trevalli always leap to the surface and the tern 
descend.” 

One could enlarge on the book to any extent. It touches 
so often that line in the borderland between humour and pathos. 
For example, there is the story of a poor maimed wretch who 
could neither fight nor run away and had to make his dwelling 
on the top of a tree, from which he descended during the night- 
time. ‘There are those who sought security on the lakes, and 
numberless instances are given of the shifts to which savage 
humanity is put in order to cheat enemies of his own colour. 

* Last Days in New Guinea, by C. A. W. Monckton. (Bodley 
Head.) : 
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T sounds like the title of a satirical novel—Folly Farm ; 
the kind of novel that would be written if the authoress of 
“ Elizabeth ” went into partnership with Mr. Galsworthy. 
We are safe in this conceit, for such a combination is not 
thought probable in literary circles. But a novel, Folly 
Farm certainly is. We often hear of ruinous castles being 
called ‘‘ romances in stone and lime ”; but this is something 
new—a novel in bricks and mortar. Sir Edwin Lutyens, the 
author, found his plot, like that of almost every story, not at 
all new. It is in the treatment that lies its charm ; other, fresh 
ideas have been incorporated ; even, to perfect the metaphor, 
a sequel was demanded, which, complete in itself, yet was not 
entirely unconnected with the original work 
Of history the place has none, and we cannot tell whose 
or what the folly thus commemorated originally was ; indeed, 
whether there ever was a folly, built or committed, here. Nor 
are we philologers enough to make even a suggestion of a possible 
derivation. All we know is that a small half-timbered farm- 
house stood here, of which the inhabitant was only interested 
in roots as provender for dairy stock as opposed to dictionaries. 
This cottage, then, situated amid the undulations near Theale 
and not far west of Reading, was the motif for Sir Edwin’s 
first addition, built in 1906. No attempt was made to repeat 
the rusticity of the original, but a simple piece of typically 
English brickwork was built beside it. This is the right way 
to make additions. Just as a composer who is writing a piece 
of music descriptive of the skylark’s song does not merely 
score trills for the piccolo, but by skilful harmonies and intervals 
seeks to make you feel as you do when hearing a lark, so should 
the architect called upon to enlarge a quaint cottage build not a 
quaint mansion, but a house at once in keeping with the original 


and yet suited to modern requirements ; he must strike the 
balance between pedantry and impudence. The first addition, 
therefore, to Folly Farm took on the style of the later seventeenth 
century. In plan it was H shaped, though the wings repre- 
sented by the vertical strokes of that letter were so shallow 
that it is possible to say that the old cottage and the addition 
formed together an L, with the base formed by the addition. 
The materials used were a blue-grey brick, almost the colour 
of a ripe plum with the bloom on it, and for the quoins a 
vermilion brick, the general effect being not unlike Sir Edwin’s 
work at Hampstead Garden City. As it stands to-day, a long 
quadrangular basin before it with apple trees at the corners, 
it has an air about it almost Dutch, though it is difficult to say 
why, and the architect had no such idea in his mind. Perhaps 
in this version of the style used in Charles II’s time, with the 
Jacobean elements eliminated, it is possible to see the influence 
that our commerce, not always friendly, with the Low Countries 
had upon our architecture. 

The building was entirely regular and complete in itself. 
When, therefore, not so very long before the war, it was desired 
to enlarge the place, one thing was quite clear with regard to 
the manner of the enlargement, namely, that it must be quite 
separate and distinct, theoretically speaking, from the style of 
the earlier structure. Merely to extend it would have been 
like lengthening a play by adding a sixth and seventh and 
eighth act to an already complete comedy in five. Moreover, 
a gradual but considerable downward slope of the ground in 
the direction of the proposed addition made any idea of mere 
prolongation undesirable. It was therefore determined to 
build the new portion somewhat after the fashion of a barr— 
one of those satisfactory barns that beneath one big roof contain 
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The later addition, suggesting a barn, on the left. 
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all the outhouses, sheds, pens, granaries and meaner offices 
of a farm. The roof would be, as Mr. Belloc once wrote of 
another that he had seen, ‘a benediction of a roof—a roof 
traditional, a roof patriarchal, a roof customary, a roof of perma- 
nence and unity, a roof that physically sheltered and spiritually 
sustained, a roof majestic, a roof eternal. In a word, a roof 
catholic.” Lest it should interfere with the neat little house 
that it was to supplement, and in order to provide a decent 
backyard in rear of the original cottage, the new building was 
set at some distance down the slope and joined to the older 
one by another roof nearly as great as the principal. 

Looking at the general view shown in Fig. 1, it cannot be 
denied, even by those who at first are inclined to resent the 
peculiar appearance of the addition, that somehow, for all its 
great size, the roof is graceful. To be sure, the great gable 
on the left has a slight curve in the line of the eave as it sweeps 
downwards, which is continued at a satisfying angle by the 
piers, but this is not the only line that subconsciously pleases. 
It is one more subtle and unsuspected ; you may even go so 
far as to impute to us an overweening fancy in perceiving 
it. Rest assured, however, that we are but enunciating a theory 
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like equal. Asa matter of fact, GAH, the upper one, is somewhat 
the larger, but near enough. And Sir Edwin Lutyens’ idea is 
that, when building on a slope, there should be a corresponding 
slope to balance -it in the opposite direction ; in other words, 
that the angle GAH should roughly equal the angle BAH, 
Carried to a logical conclusion this would involve, in a street 
built on a hill, houses at the bottom considerably higher, pro- 
portionately, than those at the top, which would, no doubt, be 
impressive, but also, perhaps, impracticable. In this case, 
however, it has worked, and all the better for the subtle:y, 
almost diffidence, with which the upper angle has been suggeste J. 
If you do not believe it, blot out the two dormer windows and 
see how important they are, not only in connecting the design, 
but in giving it that balance, expressible only in the formu! 
angle GAH=angle BAH. 

The gardens of Folly Farm exercise a much wider attraction 
over people than the house, of which the niceties of design 
are apt to pass unnoticed by them. Probably, every man, 
and certainly every woman, at intervals in his life lays out 
gardens if only in the fertile soil of imagination. The 
dream is ever charming, whether shaped in the mind of a lord 
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Observe the lines on which it is designed, and how important is the curved path in the foreground. 


imparted to us by the architect. The ground, remember, has 
a considerable slope to the left, so that the base of the bow window 
on the left is considerably lower than the ground level of the 
right-hand block. Now, in imagination, eliminate the two dormer 
windows in that part of the roof which faces you and you will 
find that something is lost, some line which, though you did 
not notice it, was yet there and served its purpose, namely, to 
satisfy your eye and to connect the addition with the building 
added to. The line, or, more strictly, the gentle curve, formed 
by these two dormers and the point of the gable on the left 
would, if produced to the right, meet the horizontal line some- 
where near the right-hand apple tree in Fig. 1. This angle, 
gable—apple tree—horizontal, we will call the angle GAH. 
Now use your imagination once more and try to think of the 
ground before it was terraced sloping down from the apple tree 
towards the bow window. Here is, then, another line which, 
meeting the horizontal at A, forms another angle : bow-zzindow— 
apple tree—horizontal, the angle BAH. The purpose of this 
painful excursion into popularised geometry is to show that 
we have these two angles GAH and BAH, which are something 


chancellor such as Bacon, who, on paper, suggested a kind of 
paradise for princes extending over thirty acres of ground, »r 
whether entertained by some Horace of the suburbs who nee Js 
only some pansies and his port. 

Bacon held that in the Royal ordering of gardens there 
ought to be gardens for every month in the year. At Fo'ly 
Farm there are seven gardens, not including the kitchen cx 
or parts uncultivated. First, as you enter from the road 
through an emerald green door a forecourt lies between you 
and the house, quite small, with an arch in the centre of ezch 
of the four walls that set bounds to it, each arch flanked by a 
couple of pointed bay trees and approached by flagged pathwa‘s, 
edged with box. Of these arches we have entered by one, 
and that opposite is the front door; by the right-hand cue 
we pass, beneath a wall hung with heavy knots of roses, into 
the Barn Garden, where a great Ital’-n oil jar set upon a pedestal 
stands out against the thatch of the barn overshadowed by el:ns 
(Fig. 8). At the end of this garden is the original farm house, 
but it is the barn that gives its name to this court ;_ below its 
deep thatched eaves floats a cloud of traveller’s joy wit) 
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one big pink rose hanging from the midst of it. In springtime 
irises and camellias flower here; snapdragons and pillar roses 
in summer when the air is sweet with lavender. On the other 
side of the entrance court stretches a lawn bordered by a yew 
hedge breast high that separates it from what we may call the 
canal garden: canal because this faire receipt of water occupy- 
ing most of it is long and narrow, and because, to me, it savours 
of Holland. In it is reflected the red roof and white window 
sashes of the hall, while half way along its sides yew hedges 
come to the brink and shield two giant oil jars. The margin 
is decked with grasses and irises and campanulas, with pzonies 
in summer, while two apple trees, very trim in their tubs, stand 
at each of the corners next the house. The head of the canal, 
opposite to the house, is semicircular, and above it rises a stone 
and red brick balustrade, beneath which water trickles into the 
basin. ‘The parapet is broken by three apertures where green 
tubs stand with quince trees in them. Wistaria hangs upon the 
balustrade, and behind it, away from the water, a little orchard 
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the head of a beech, and what a fine doublet of white satin js 
worn by the birch.” ‘These macaronis of Nature’s making 
stand before the tile-coped wall of the kitchen garden, to which 
you enter by archways, the doors fashioned in their upper 
part with radiating spokes and painted emerald green, very 
fresh against the vermilion brick. j 

The canal garden is bounded either side by clipped vew 
hedges, and from it you descend by steps to the court betore 
the new wing of the house; for, as the ground formerly was on 
a slope, it had to be levelled into terraces, of which we have now 
spoken of the upper, and so leave it for the intermediate one— 
the blue and purple garden. In the corner of this garden 
nearest to the house is another basin bordered on one side 
by a clump of iris stylosa and pampas grass and on two by the 
loggia. It is not altogether certain whether Bacon would have 
approved these numerous waters. Of fountains, he admitted that, 
‘they are a great Beauty and Refreshment, but Pooles marre 
all, and make the Garden unwholesome and full of Flies and 
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lies, and again, beyond the orchard and parallel with the house, 
there is a walk between pollarded lime trees that sets a bound 
to the whole series of pleasaunces, but which you must cross 
to come to the kitchen garden—though we will not speak of that 
just now. At one end of the lime walk is a little iris pool, said 
to be the well of the farm, and at the other end, the walk mean- 
while rising in steps to surmount a low brick bastion necessitated 
by the slope of the ground, is a bower of clipped elm trained 
upon carpenters’ work and growing out of a brick containing- 
wall with ferns and saxifrages in the crevices. The elm very 
nearly roofs in this bower, in the centre of which is a deep bath 
full of water very dark by reason of the leaves that fall into it, 
yet very clear and very cool in summer, when you may sit upon 
a bench here placed in an alcove and look down the lime walk 
one way and across the lawn, down the paved path and beneath 
arches to the barn and the oil jar in another. 

Between the lime walk and the kitchen garden is a grove 
of young birch trees, and beyond them a great beech. “‘ Observe,”’ 
wrote Swift of Vegetable Beaux, ‘“‘ what a fine periwig adorns 
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Frogs. ‘The maine Matter is so to convey the Water as it never 
stay, either in the Bowles, or in the cesterne, or gather say 
Mossinesse or Putrefaction. Besides that, it is to be clean:e 
every day by hand.” Even with bathing pools, while owning 
that they admit of much curiosity, he again insists upon he 
necessity of the pool being fed by water higher than the pol 
and delivered by Faire Spouts. Here, indeed, as you rec! 1¢ 
beside the massive brick piers that support the eaves and wa’ ch 
the water wagtails courting upon a water lily leaf, you hear ‘he 
sound of it trickling into the basin by a fair spout. Nor have 
great plagues of frogs or flies yet visited the Pharaoh of Folly 
Farm as he sits at meat in summertime in the shade beside the 
water. Even if such ills did come upon him so that he had 
to barricade himself in the dining-room, he could. still look 
through the bay window upon the blue and purple garden 
with its brick herringbone paths intersecting in the cenire, 
where a great slab of Purbeck marble hollowed in the middle 
and always filled with water affords at once a bath for birds 
less courageous upon that element than wagtails, and a fountain 
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whence to assuage their thirst in the dry days of grub gathering. 
Over the thyme and cherry-pie beds from the dining-room 
window you look along a broad brick path between beds of 
mignonette, snapdragon and many-coloured dahlias, with fruit 
trees behind them, to the lime walk in the distance. 

Beneath the blue and purple garden, down yet more steps, 
is situated the sunk garden, perhaps the most pleasant, as it is 
the last, that we shall visit. A sunk garden ever affords a true 
key to the nature of the gardener; the lavish and vulgar sort 
will stuff it up with coarse plants, very full of blossom but 
lacking the lightness and waywardness that we look for in such 
a place. There should be water, sweet smelling flowers and 
herbs that have dull foliage but fair odour and grow well among 
stones. Also seats for the several seasons of the year, shady 
corners for the heat and sunny ones for springtime. ‘There 
should be many roses, not only by their breath to scent the 
air but by their fallen petals to carpet the little walks with pink 
and cream and carmine. In the centre should be a statue of 
a simple kind, although Lord St. Albans did not like such things. 
Indeed, being once led into a garden full of many kinds of 
images, he stopped short and took off his hat; then after a 
pause he said, with reverend voice as though a long-expected 
miracle had come to pass: “‘Ah! The Resurrection.” In 
this particular sunk garden the statue has not yet been found 
that shall grace the lavender-clothed islet in the centre, but 
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its advent is expected. It is such a sheltered spot that one 
corner of it must at all seasons be protected from the wind by 
the tall yew hedges which give it the privacy demanded by 
lovers, mourners and meditators. We should like to come 
hither in the warm days of spring, when, above all other months 
of the year, it is pleasant to sit in the open air, for here there 
are spring flowers, nor is blossom absent. In April the bird 
cherries in their soft pink and white dress stand out against 
the dark“ green of the yew hedges, while above them rise 
the chimneys, no longer smoking, of the house where the 
winter through we have beguiled long nights and gloomy 
days. One of the troubadours, who, in the springtime of 
lyric poetry, sang all of them their sweetest in the spring 
of the year, thus wrote to his domna : 

Quand lo ruis de la fontana 

S’esclarzis, si comme far sol, 

Et par la flors aiglentina, 

E’l rossinholetz el ram 

Volf e refranh ez aplana 

Son dous chantar et atina, 

Dreitz es quieu lo mien refranha. 


which, being interpreted from the Provengal, signifies that 
when the very waters sing, and amid the fresh eglantine the 
thrushes go a-courting, how is he to keep silent in such a 
garden? CHRISTOPHER Hussry. 


THE SEED LIST AND THE SHRUBBERY 


F all the gifts desirable in a gardener none is more 
essential than foresight. As regards the routine 
propagation of plants, the raising of vegetables, for 
instance, it may to some extent be replaced by 
reliance on a garden calendar. When, however, the 

more intricate branches of garden craft are in question, such 
calendars are of little or no assistance. With foresight, however, 
(by the way, is it a gift or an acquirement ?) must go imagination, 
which, assuredly, is a gift, though, like most of the gardener’s 
friends, it can be cultivated ! 

The seed order is now due for consideration, and it may 
not be inopportune if, standing by your shoulder, I try to help 
your gift of foresight and to stimulate your imagination. The 
question of vegetables we will leave to the combined intelligences 
of the gardener and the cook. The conservatory and its furnish- 
ing are interesting, but it is not of these that now I would speak. 

Rather let us think of the shrubbery borders and con- 
sider what additions should be made to the seed order on their 
account. Have you, perchance, cut away old, worn-out shrubs 
from the shrubbery and replaced them with new ones? Sup- 
posing, as is only too likely, that some of them die off, has your 
gardener anything to replace them and so fill up what would 
otherwise be an unsightly gap? Again, have you a piece of 
shrubbery with a north aspect where the shrubs have an 
incurable tendency to ‘‘ look”’ the other way and, consequently, 
get thin and irregular on what you would like to be the effective 
front. The seed list will enable you to provide beauty in either 
case—beauty for this season if needs must be, but especially 
for 1923, when doubtless similar conditions will recur. 

The weak places already in existence may be beautified 
by hardy annuals sown thinly on the sites where they are to bloom 
or where this is impossible, transplanted carefully either from the 
open ground or from pots. Such are clarkias, now obtainable 
in most beautiful orange and salmon shades, and _ godetias, 
also greatly improved of recent years. Some of the balsams, such 
as Impatiens amphorata or I]. Roylei, with purplish or white 
flowers are effective where plants of imposing habit are needed. 
Both are hardy annuals, but care should be taken to restrict 
their seeding, otherwise the seedlings are apt to become a very 
considerable nuisance the following season. For foregrounds 
few plants are more effective than the native Sheep's Bit scabious, 
Jasion> montana. Another annual, excellent for the purpose 
largely because it has a native ‘“‘ look’’ about it, is Lavatera 
trimestris with mallow-rose coloured flowers. The best form is 
listed usually as L. splendens rosea. There is a very desirable 
silvery white form (L. splendens alba). 

Perhaps the most effective of all annuals for the purpose 
in view are the annual lupins, of which Lupinus Cruickshanksii 
with blue, purple and yellow flowers, and L. mutabilis with white, 


‘blue or rose flowers are excellent where height and dignity are 


called for. Equally valuable but more startling in coloration 
is L. hybridus atrecoccineus with scarlet flowers tipped white. 
Where plants of lower stature seem desirable, a selection may 
be made from L. Hartwegii with blue or white flowers, L. luteus 
or L. densiflorus, both with yellow flowers, L. nanus, lilac and 
blue, or I.. subcarnosus, a beautiful blue. These all are plants 
for the summer border. 

With a wider range of colouring than their stately perennial 
brethren, the annual larkspurs are worth attention, but, unlike 
the lupins, which, being leguminous, largely elaborate their own 


plant food, they need, if they are to be seen at their best, a well 
prepared and enriched root-run. They may be had single o1 
double. Both are beautiful, but they are very distinct in 
appearance. They may now be obtained in rosy-scarlet and 
salmon-pink shades as well as white, mauve, blue aud purple. 

Last, but most effective of all, must be mentioned the Shirley 
poppies. Sown thinly where they are to flower, and thinned to 
1ft. apart, there is no garden flower more beautiful than these. 
Gathered in the bud state, they are, of course, charming for table 
or other decoration. 

So much for annual “ stopgaps,”’ but there are many more 
or less perennial species and varieties which may well and 
economically be raised from seed and kept in nursery quarters 
until required for ‘* repairs.” 

Many kinds of shrubs, including even conifers, can be readily 
raised from seed, but this is too big a subject to consider here. 
It shall suffice to mention that some of the quick-growing shrubby 
veronicas, particularly salicifolia, might be so raised and grown 
on in pots (plunged outdoors) so that they might quickly and 
effectively fill an unexpected gap. 

It is surprising, however, how effective even a large gap 
among shrubs can be if carpeted with a colony of really suitable 
hardy plants such as blue primroses or an assortment of 
coloured primroses (excluding blue). Polyanthuses so used are 
very satisfactory also, but not quite so suitable or charming as 
the coloured cowslips, which, for some reason or another, are not 
nearly so much grown as they should be. All these should have 
a cool, preferably north, aspect. Given a southern exposure, 
they, too, often succumb to attacks of red spider. Other plants 
readily raised from seed and which are most effective in the 
shrubbery are the statuesque mulleins (Verbascum). Miss 
Willmott, with creamy spikes, and Harkness’s hybrid, with soft 
vellow spires, are the stateliest, but the dwarfer phoeniceum with 
flowers in shades of mauve, purple, blue, pink and white as well 
as some of the bronzy kinds are excellent. 

The perennial delphiniums are readily raised from seed 
and seedlings have always an astonishing vigour which is par- 
ticularly acceptable in the shrubbery. 

Of the thalictrums, the best for the purpose in view are the 
lovely primrose and mauve dipterocarpum, the clear mauve 
aquilegizfolium and where large shrubberies or wildernesses 
are in question, glaucum. All are best raised from seed, though 
they take more than one year to reach maturity. 

“Most of the Himalayan species of meconopsis are biennial, 
or, at any rate, die after flowering. Moreover, they are, in their 
early stages, subject to slugs, and so need care in raising, but are 
admirable in the shrubbery when mature. The double Welsh 
poppy (Meconopsis cambrica fl.-pl.), with its balls of orange or 
gold will, once established, naturalise itself. It is most effective 
and seems to thrive equally well in sun or shade. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw is, we all know, rather a “ difficult ’’ 
colour in the herbaceous border. It is quite at home and wonder- 
fully effective in the shrubbery, especially if associated with a 
pale yellow gaillardia such as Lady Rolleston or E. T, Anderton. 
The geum, though the flowers are apt to lose size a little, is 
satisfactory from seed, but the gaillardias must be propagated 
vegetatively. The golden counterpart of Mrs. Bradshaw is a 
beautiful and useful plant, and seed of this is now on offer also. 

The goats rues (Galega) are readily raised from seed and very 
useful for the shrubbery, but so easily increased by division, 
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that unless a quantity are needed few will bother to raise them. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the double flesh-pink 
(carnea plena) comes quite true from seed. 

Aquilegias are very useful in the shrubbery, but appear more 
natural if grouped in species than if the beautiful hybrids are 
employed. Aquilegia Helene, with pale blue and white flowers 
and handsome foliage, is one of the best. 

Most ornamental in the shrubbery are foxgloves. Even 
the wild form of our hedgerows is effective there, but the new, 
gorgeously spotted forms are an undoubted improvement. 
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These are, of course, biennial, but they can be trusted to reproduce 
themselves (if allowed) from self-sown seeds. 

There are many other hardy plants which can be and are raised 
from seed, but those mentioned are some of the most note- 
worthy, bearing in mind the purpose for which they are wanted. 

It will be found that after a few experiments in “ gapping 
up” shrubberies with such suitable hardy plants it will not 
be long before gaps will be made of set purpose to obtain 
the really beautiful effects which such planting can be mace 
to afford. VG. OV. 


” 





BRITWELL COURT LIBRARY 


By C. HacGsBerc WRIGHT. 


T Britwell Court, a comparatively modern house in the 
ccunty of Buckingham, a wonderful collection of early 
English books has been stored for nearly a hundred 
years. Britwell Court was built in the beginning of 
last century, but the room in which the library was 
recently housed was an addition made by the late Mr. Christie- 
Miller, who succeeded his uncle, Mr. Samuel Christie-Miller, M.P., 
in the possession of the estate in 1889. The library was a simple 
building specially designed ; the walls were lined with bookcases 
with glass doors always kept locked. Museum cases in which 
specimens of beautiful bindings were shown occupied the centre 
of the room. A gallery ran round three sides of it, while a large 
bay window opening on a lawn gave ample light. The collection 
was not, however, entirely confined to the library proper, cases 
of choice books being also scattered in other sitting-rooms. 

The original owner was Mr. William Henry Miller, a Scotch- 
man, a well-to-do lawyer, who represented Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in Parliament for many years. He belonged to that eccentric 
race of men whose overwhelming passion is the possession of 
rare books, no matter what their subject or intrinsic value. 
Miller seems to have begun to collect a little before 1820 and to 
have become absorbed in the hunt for books at the time when 
Richard Heber, M.P., the well known bibliomaniac, almost 
ceased purchasing. It is said of Heber that he could never 
look at a rare book without desiring to possess it; and Miller 
seems to have inherited his rapaciousness, for when Heber’s 
library was sold in 1834 he was one of the largest purchasers, 
thereby materially adding to the number of his early printed 


FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF WHAT IS BELIEVED TO BE THE 
EARLIEST TREATISE ON HUSBANDRY IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


TITLE PAGE FROM ‘‘ A COMPARYSON BYTWENE FOUR BYRDES.”’ 
It is supposed to have been printed before 1549 at Canterbury, where 
the author was a monk of St. Augustine. 


books. Unlike Heber, however, who was not partial to large 
paper copies, Miller used always to wander out in search for 
rarities with a foot rule in his pocket in order to ascertain whether 
the copy he was desirous of acquiring was in its original form, 
and was uncut and uninjured by the scissors of the binder. 
It was due to this habit that he received the nickname of Measure 
Miller from his friends and from book buyers. By the addition 
of Heber’s library his collection of early English literature became 
unrivalled. With a full appreciation of its value he was always 
unwilling to allow it to be shown indiscriminately. He never 
printed an adequate catalogue, and even his successors, though 
they considered plans for undertaking the task, did not carry 
the work far. This unique library is now being scattered among 
collectors without any permanent record of its treasures save 
the auctioneer’s sale lists, which, though extremely well done 
and profusely illustrated (especially the new catalogue just 
issued), fall short of what might have been a splendid biblio- 
graphy of Elizabethan and Jacobean literature. 

Unlike some lovers of books, the famous W. Beckford 
(the author of ‘‘ Vathek’’), for example, Miller was not a great 
reader. Beckford, we are told, spent days in reading, with 
perhaps a ride and a walk taken at intervals to clear his brain. 
Miller, however, seems to have confined himself entirely to the 
mere acquisition of books. In 1862 or thereabouts the Britwell 
library came into the hands of a relative by marriage, Mr. Samuel 
Christie-Miller, who took the name of Miller by Royal licence 
in that year. He and the last owner, the late Mr. Wakefield 
Christie-Miller, carried on the traditions of the original possessor, 
buying with knowledge and prudence and showing themselves 
true lovers of books. 

The salient features to be noted in connection with the 
Britwell library are three. It belonged to a wealthy biblio- 
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maniac (Mr. W. H. Miller) as distinguished from a bibliophile. 
The difference between these two has been described ‘“‘ as between 
one who adorns his mind and the other his book cases.’”” The 
best example of the former is, perhaps, Thomas Hill, the patron 
of the shoemaker poet of London, Bloomfield, and the butcher 
poet of Nottingham, Kirke White. Of Hill Mr. Roberts says 
‘that he knew nothing of the insides of his books ; but he knew 
how much each copy would bring at an auction and how much 
it had brought at all previous sales.’ The bibliomaniac is 
probably more common than the bibliophile. The latter is a book- 
lover who cherishes a book for its intrinsic worth, who desires to 
possess a book in the condition in which it was originally pub- 
lished, who is not afraid to turn over its leaves, and who takes 
a pleasure in seeing others enjoy it. The bibliomaniac, on the 
other hand, is jealous of his book and refuses to let anyone wander 
unescorted threugh his library. The bibliophile knows the 
contents of his books, how they came to be written, and the 
life of the author; the bibliomaniac only knows their value 
from a commercial point of view and their history in the auction- 
rooms. The late Professor Bywater was a good example of 
the bibliophile. He would take a guest on a ramble round the 
shelves of his library, choose a fine copy of some mediaeval 
writer, tell his life story and discourse on the merits of his work 
aud his place in literary history. The original Miller was not 
a collector of this type. Never had an owner so exceptional 
an opportunity of studying the rare literary productions of the 
sixicenth and seventeenth centuries as a whole, and yet net a 
trace of all his accumulated knowledge has been left behind. 

Che Britwell library contained a very large number of the 
choicest examples of English literature and typography in their 
ori: inal condition, many of which have never been met with 
before and can never be obtained again. The most outstanding 
of all these rarities is, perhaps, the collection of broadsides and 
ba:iads known as the ‘‘ Heber Ballads.’’ These pieces, eighty- 
eight in number, provide in themselves a picture of the social 
and intellectual life of the ordinary people in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James and rank among the most curious specimens 
extant. They are popular ballads which were sung in the streets 
and taverns, and dealt with topical subjects, religious and political. 
Some are satires on statesmen and many are anti-Catholic. In 
pure literature the sale catalogues show a superabundance of 
books of true literary interest. Among others there is a fine 
series of the poetical and imaginative writings of Robert Greene, 
Nicholas Breton and Edmund Spenser, and some extraordinary 
Shakespearian gems, notably ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” the first 
edition to bear the imprint of ‘‘ William Leake dwelling in Paules 
Churchyard at the signe of the Greyhound 1590,”’ of which no 
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other copy is known, This, with two other items, sold for 
£15,100 in I9gI9. 

When we glance at this collection from the typographical 
standpoint we find beautiful works issued from the most important 
English presses. There are books printed by Caxton, Pynson, 
Wynken de Worde, Copland and Julian Notary which alone 
would provide materials for a history of this particular branch 
of English art. William Copland is represented by several 
specimens. A small volume on the “ Craft of graffing and 
planting of trees’’ with a woodcut beneath the title of two 
gardeners at work is a pleasing example of his work and the 
only perfect copy known, Chaucer’s ‘‘ Love and complayntes 
between Mars and Venus,” 1510, shows the handicraft of Julian 
Notary; and Fitzherbert’s ‘‘ Here begynneth a newe tracte 
or treatyse moost profytable for all husbandemen,”’ 1523, believed 
to be the first treatise upon agriculture in the English language, 
is an example of R. Pynson’s press. These three books taken 
at random are by no means the best typographical masterpieces 
to be found in the catalogue when we survey the Caxtons, Wynken 
de Wordes and the other Pynsons. 

Another remarkable feature about the Britwell library is 
the large number of unique books which were obviously of 
ephemeral value when they were published, and which, owing 
to their rarity, have now obtained a value in the eyes of the 
collector enormously out of proportion to their intrinsic worth. 
Their only merit is that these copies alone seem to have escaped 
destruction, but they are in themselves of no importance to 
literature. Four examples will illustrate what is meant; two 
were sold in 1919 for £880 and £600 respectively, and two are 
to be sold next month. They are ‘‘ The whipping of the satyre,”’ 
1601, an attack by an anonymous satirist on Marston, jonson 
and N. Breton (£880); Robert Copland, Gyl of Braintfords 
testament, newly compiled (f6co0); Henry Petowe’s ‘* Philo- 
chasander and Elanira’”’ (Petowe was a poetaster who flourished 
between 1598 and 1612, and who wrote several unimportant 
pieces) ; Robert Saltwood’s ‘‘ A comparyson betwene 4 byrdes 
the Larke the Nyghtyngale the Thrusshe and the Cucko,” in 
verse of seven-line stanzas—indifferent verses printed at Canter 
bury before 1549. 

The Britwell library will soon be a thing of the past. A 
large part has gone to America and elsewhere, the most important 
probably to California, where its books will be inaccessible to 
scholars in England, That it should be dispersed was inevitable, 
but that the Treasury of England should not have purchased 
everything of real value for its own library, the British Museum, 
will remain a reproach to our rulers which neither this nor any 
future generation will ever pardon, 





SOME NOTES ON THE GRAND 


NATIONAL 


ENTRIES 


A SCHOOLING GROUND ON .CANNOCK CHASE. 


HE raising of the minimum weight to be carried in the 

next Grand National has not had the effect of causing 

any shrinkage in numbers such as might have been 

looked for. Asa matter of fact, the total for this occasion 

is ninety-two, which is exactly the number received 
a year ago when the minimum weight was at gst. 7lb. Under 
the new conditions, with the maximum remaining at 12st. 7lb., 
there is only a margin of 2st. 7lb., and, needless to say, it would 
be ridiculous to contend that this sufficiently represents the 
difference between the best and worst horses in the present entry. 
There may be few “‘ best,” but there are certainly many “‘ worst,’ 
and one wonders at the mentality of those owners and trainers 
who have entered horses which would be ignored in the most 
modest handicaps and might even be outclassed among the 
selling platers. Let us hope they will disappear at the acceptance 
stage, when the curiosity of those owning them as to how the 
handicapper appraises them shall have been satisfied. Personally, 
I shall be much disappointed if this should not prove to be so; 
otherwise the raising of the minimum will not have fulfilled the 
expectations entertained of the change. 

At a first glance I see very few that really attract me. The 
only past winner of the race is Shaun Spadah, who won so 
gallantly last year. Up to the time of writing he has not been 
seen out this season, though several engagements have been 
made for him, I understand, however, that all is well with him 
and that in a physical sense he may never have been the big and 
strong horse he is to-day. Among horses that have been placed 
before are The Bore and The Turk II. The former, it will be 
recalled, when ‘‘ stone cold,”’ gave his owner, Mr. Harry Brown, 
a fall which broke his collar-bone. That was at the last fence a 
year ago, but the damaged ‘“‘ jock’’ pluckily remounted and 
completed the course. The Turk II is a gallant old plodder 
that has far more pretensions to win for his popular owner, 
Mr. Tom Sutton, than three-parts of the entry. The stable in 
Wich he is trained is in the capable ownership of the Hon. 
Aubrey Hastings, who has also entered some well known ones in 
a ashing Arms, a winner at Aintree last November; Garryvoe, 
Wich fell when much fancied for the race last year; and 
Forewarned, which carried on for quite a long way on the 


same occasion. Clashing Arms may prove to be the sheet 
anchor of the stable. 

Mr. Robert Gore’s stable—this trainer has won the race 
in recent years with Jerry M and Covertcoat—is represented by 
Sir James Buchanan’s (now Lord Buchanan ?) three very interest- 
ing horses, Silver Ring, Southampton and Sir Huon. The 
former may look the part, but I do not think he can get beyond 
three miles over a park course. The impression may be quite 
wrong, but his admirers will find it difficult to explain his poor 
show for the Victory Steeplechase at Manchester in the New 
Year, even though he had a very big weight. Sir Huon has 
mace a most favourable impression. It followed on his two 
wins at Kempton Park, and though some folk profess to believe 
that he will not stay the ‘‘ National’’ distance—they are chiefly 
critics who knew the horse in Ireland before he was bought for 
his present owner—there is no reason why he should not do so. 
He is splendidly proportioned, big and not yet too big, with power 
in the right places for what is expected of him. He is a very fine 
jumper and is also endowed with excellent speed. To be sure 
he will get plenty of weight, but the raising of the minimum will 
be in his favour, as, indeed, it will be in favour of all the good 
horses. Southampton was very well known last season and is 
unquestionably a still young ’chaser of high class. Somehow 
I find myself more interested in him than in either of the other 
two. One well acquainted with him described him the other day 
as the best jumper he ever saw, and yet it is odd to reflect that 
he was the one to give Frank Wootton a fall in a schooling gallop 
in private, the result of which was that the jockey broke a collar- 
bone. I expect it was an accident rather than inefficiency as a 
jumper. 

Mr. Percy Whitaker’s ‘‘ hand” is quite interesting, and 
the handicapper’s treatment of the three ‘‘ A’s”’ will be awaited 
with much interest. Thus Arravale and Ardonagh are now joined 
by the highly promising novice of this season, Ardgour. 
Ardonagh was very much fancied on a recent occasion, and 
Arravale we know of as a good winner of long distance handicaps 
on the flat and a proved performer over fences—away from 
Aintree. Something has to be taken for granted in each case 
by those who have regard for their prospects. It is far from 
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unlikely that the novice may turn out to be the best proposition. 
He is ofa grand type, and if only he takes to jumping big fences 
as well as those at the park courses there are great possibilities 
in hiscandidature. I fancy he has not known defeat for the good 
reason that, although a seven year old, he did not see a race- 
course until last back end, when he beat Hedu a head at Newbury. 
Then he won in turn at Sandown Park and Manchester. His 
dam, Goura, must breed very big horses, as Orby’s Pride, the 
sprinter, is from her, and it will be recalled by those who saw 
this horse on the flat last season what a heavy and powerful 
specimen he was. I believe Mr. Whitaker was one of those who 
strongly urged Mr. Topham to raise the minimum weight. Why, 
then, should he set a bad example by also entering such an animal 
as Green Wavelet? Perhaps, however, the responsibility is 
the owner’s and not the trainer’s. 

Always, in which many people felt a strong interest, fell at 
Newbury last week and injured his shoulder so badly that he 
had to be destroyed. Wavertree, All White, Gerald L. and 
White Surrey do not strike me as being potential winners, no 
matter what weight they get. Others may disagree with the 
view, but they have had their chances, in my opinion, and have 
failed. I am more attracted by Norton, an extremely promising 
‘chaser that has already won over the course, and Sir Bernard, 
which, if he jumps as well there as he does elsewhere, will have an 
undeniable chance, if, also, reasonably weighted. Rather 
important “‘ ifs,’ I am thinking! Then most encouraging 
accounts reach me about the French horse, Duettiste, which for 
some time past has been with Escott in training at Lewes. It is 
said that he is quite a remarkable horse, but before accepting 
the lofty estimate we shall, I hope, have a chance of forming one 
for ourselves from his form in public. He will surely be given an 
outing before long, otherwise I shall cease to acknowledge his 
existence. My experience is that Grand Nationals are not won 
by keeping horses at home. Ona later occasion when the weights 
are known I may return to the subject, certainly with rather 
more data to work on. 


“a 
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The entry for the Champion Hurdle Cup to be run for at 
Gatwick on March 4th is small but select, including the names oj 
Santavon, Senhora, Halberdier, Bumble Bee, Milesius, King 
Michael, Old Times, Trash and White Heat. Santavon may be 
accepted as preferable to Senhora, if only for the reason that his 
stamina may be more proven. Halberdier is just about the top 
of the handicaps, but White Heat gave an extremely sour dis} lay 
at Hurst Park, which, for the time being, has dethroned him f-om 
the position of champion which he held. Tom Coulthw iite 
has some very promising young hurdlers, but I fancy he regirds 
Old Times as the best of the bunch, which fact is also suggested 
by this being the only entry from the successful Hednesford 
stable. 

It is interesting to see the name of Bumble Bee. ‘his 
horse was very well backed to win the last Manchester Novem)! er 
Handicap, but was quite hopeless against Blue Dun and oth: rs, 
Yet he has ever been highly esteemed; but it is one thing be ng 
good on the flat and quite another having the same proficie: -y 
over hurdles. Milesius was once regarded as likely to be anotiier 
Tetrarch, but he steadily deteriorated. He won at the first 
time of asking over hurdles and in pretty good style, too. ‘Sre-h 
certainly jumps well, and it follows that Mr. Hastings would » ot 
have entered Lord Watson’s nearly white horse had he not bren 
satisfied with his progress of late. This is the horse that so many 
people were on the look-out for last year when, they said, Alec 
Taylor had a better one than Craig an Eran. They did not know 
that he broke down just before the Two Thousand Guineas. 
On breeding, on his big cost, and his record as a two year old, he 
does at least justify his entry for this race. It is too much to 
hope that all those discussed will go to the post, but for the sake 
of sport we may hope that the owners concerned will be bold, 
rather than shy and afraid of each other. 

The accompanying illustrations show the schooling ground 
on Cannock Chase in Staffordshire of the well known trainer, 
Tom Coulthwaite. He has had a most successful career and 
possibly no other trainer has given so much attention to the 
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COULTHWAITE’S TRAINING GROUND ON CANNOCK CHASE. 


Hurdles and fences for beginners. 





SOME OF THE FENCES AND HURDLES. 





TO THE LEFT IS SHOWN PART OF A BRACKEN 


GALLOP FOR USE WHEN THE GROUND IS FROZEN. 
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minute details of feeding and schooling. He uses a great many 
fences and hurdles of all sizes and works on the graduating 
principle, beginning with baby fences for novices and working 
them by easy degrees to the highest state of efficiency 
waite is a remarkably interesting individual and works with his 


prains as well as with his muscles. 


The discussion of the question of stewardship at the recent 
meeting of the Jockey Club, and Lord Jersey’s speech in par- 
ticular, show that this very important matter has not been ignored 
of late since attention was drawn here and elsewhere to the 
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looseness and inefficiency of the existing system. 
what passed should be to do something towards bracing things up, 
though it is a matter for regret that no censorious allusion was 
made to the activities of the local Stewards who notoriously 
bet with much regularity. ( 
lack of regard for the 
Stewards are to be more carefully selected by all mans let this 
aspect be kept in view by the Stewards of the Jockey Club when 
they come to approve of them. 
habit of exercising such approval. 
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The effect of 


One may care little for the calculated 
‘stipendiary ”’ agitation, but if local 


I assume that they are in the 
PHILIPPOS. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


WEEDS FOLLOWING FOREST TREES. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—The letter of E. M. Harting in CouNTRY 
Live of a recent date, opens up a wide range of 
po:sibilities as regards the reappearance, or 
ot! erwise, of different plants and weeds after the 
bu ning or destruction of either grass or forest 
trees. The question, especially as regards the 
fres) growth after primeval forests have been 
des‘-oyed, should prove extremely interesting 
and ‘night even shed a light upon the evolution 
of plants. I remember once, when seeking for 
ferns in a kauri forest in New Zealand, coming 
upon a patch of ground where the kauri trees 
had been destroyed by fire a few years previously 
and nothing remained of the original trees. In 
ther place were growing rank plants belonging 
to te solanum family, with large purple flowers 
exactly resembling a potato flower. The plants 
weie about 6ft. high, with thick fleshy stems, 
heavy foliage, and immense quantities of the 
pu-ple flowers, and large dark green berries. 
I -vas too intent upon the ferns I was seeking 
to secure a specimen of the strange plant, 
but later on a farmer who owned the station 
(ranch) said he had frequently noticed the 
plant growing whenever the kauri had been 
burnt out in the forest. Another man told me 
that he always found that black birch came 
up when he burnt down the forest of mixed 
trees that grow in the Waikato district (the 
kauri does not grow in the Wa:kato), yet no 
black birch had been found there previously. 
The forest in both cases must have been 
extremely old, as the trees were of a girth 
that showed extreme age, probably 
hundreds of years. My other experience of 
the matter is different. Our garden was on the 
side of a hill that had never been cultivated 
by either Maori or European. The whole was 
covered with ‘“‘ flax’’ bushes. These were 
cut down and the garden enclosed. The 
soil was very fertile, so a few handfuls of 
grass seed were scattered over the ground 
without any cultivation, and the whole left 
to Nature. The grass grew, and this part of 
the garden, being so very steep, was handed 
over to us as a “‘ grass toboggan” ground. 
The only other occupants were an occasicnal 
calf and a flock of ducks It remained in this 
condition for years without any cultivation 
or any attention. Then my mother wished to 
extend the orchard and had holes dug in the 
hillside and planted cherry and peach trees 
in the holes. No manure or anything else was 
added ; simply the holes filled up again with 
the earth. To the surprise of everyone the 
first shower of rain brought up a healthy crop 
of ‘Cape gooseberry ” plants on the surface 
of the ground around each small tree. None 
were to be found in the surrounding grass 
that had not been turned up. No “ Cape 
gooseberries ” were cultivated by any of our 
friends, nor were any growing in our garden. 
lhe Maoris gathered this fruit in the bush 
and sold it in Auckland, but as we all had 
enough of other fruits in our gardens we did 
not buy it on the north shore, three miles 
across the harbour from Auckland. So, how- 
ever the plants came there, the seed must 
have lain dormant in the ground for some 
years. We had had the place for twenty years, 
and the flax that covered it grew in large clumps 
that had probably taken twenty or more years 
to attain the size they were when cut down. 
One can only imagine that the plants must 
have grown on the hill some forty or fifty 
years before, and that the seed had lain dormant 
until the ground was turned over when the 
trees were planted.—H. THOBURN-CLARKE. 


“A FORGOTTEN COUNTRY 
To THE EDITOR. 

Siz,—I would refer your correspondent and 

co itributor of the excellent illustration of 


* An Old Lancashire House ”’ to Earwaker’s 
‘ast Cheshire ”’ (Vol. I, pages 461-480), where 


HOME.” 


some — 


he will find a full account of ‘“ A Forgotten 
House ” and a pedigree of its former owners— 
the Ardernes of Harden and Utkinton—now 
represented (in the female line) by the Earl 
of Haddington ; as well as a reproduction of 
an old print showing what Harden Hall was 
(before it fell into its present state of decay) 
circa 1790. The house, which was built late 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was dismantled 
in 1815, when the Arderne estates were sold, 
and several of the pictures were then bought 
by my great-grandfather and are now hanging 
on the walls of this house. These pictures are 
mentioned in ‘‘ The Beauties of England and 
Wales ” and quoted by Earwaker, and are por- 
traits of members of the Dene and Crewe 
families to which the Ardernes were allied. I 
may add that Harden Hall is situated in Cheshire 
and not in Lancashire—a stream forming the 
boundary between the two counties being only 
a ‘short distance from the house.—HENRY 
ISHERWOOD. 





NARCISSUS BULBOCODIUM MONO. 
PHYLLUS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—This dainty gem is not seen often enough. 
The yellow ‘hoop petticoat”? from Spain 
never fails to please ; but the white variety of 
Algeria is more beautiful still, and appears to 
have this unique advantage: that it opens a 
month ahead of any other species. My first 
blossom expanded at Christmas, but I confess 
that, on seeing its intention ten days before, 
Monophyllus had the immediate comfort of 
a bell-glass. Now, at mid-January, half a dozen 
are out together—fairy flowers more gracious 
and genial, to my thinking, than the severe 
snowdrops hard by. It may be that the rare 
ripening all bulbs received last summer has 
induced precocity ; but if it is the custom of 
this silver treasure to flower in January, then 
who would be without it ? Nicholson holds the 
Bulbocodium group as delicate and_ short- 
lived, so it may be that they do not, as a rule, 
ripen well with us. My experience is not great, 
and last time I grew this little daffodil it was 
in pots and blossomed shyly. The flower, as 
all winter flowers, persists a long time; the 
scanty foliage that gives the name is like a 
rush.—EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE STALKING SEASON OF 


To THE EpITor. 


1921. 


S1r,—I read with interest your article on the 
past stalking season. You might like to have 
the totals for the North Jura Forest. We spent 
most of our time trying to kill off the old stags 
with bad heads that are still on the ground as 
the result of the war. 

Jura, 1921. 


Particulars of Stags Killed. 

20st. and over 2 
TOS.” 55 3 
18st. ,, 6 
E7Sts 55, 35 14 
TO6Sst..,, 31 
1§st. ,, 29 
F4S€=! 5; 11 
st oe 17 
Under 13st. 21 
Total “ as wo BSH 

12 points e I Under 10 points 110 

KE ss .. 6 Hornless ‘is 3 

10° 55 .. 10 1-horned ‘ 

ASTOR. 


[We regret that part of Jura was omitted 
from our article, and are very glad to receive 
the information from Lord Astor.—Ep.]} 


‘To THE Epiror. 
Sik,—Referring to the repert published in 
your number dated 14th inst., on various 
deer forests in Scotland, I notice that you say 
that on the Kinlochewe Deer Forest twenty 
stags were killed last season. I should be 
very glad to know where you got this informa- 
tion, as in point of fact, ninety-eight stags 
were killed by myself and my 
Kinlochewe last season. No very good heads 
were killed because I gave special instructions 
to the stalkers that only weedy heads were to 
be shot, as I wished to improve the forest. 
Several royals were seen and many very good 
heads. I should say that Kinlochewe estate !s 


guests it 


my property.—Epwarp HICKMAN. 

[Owing to a mistake the total number of 
stags killed at Kinlochewe was given as twenty. 
It should have been ninety-eight, the previous 
figure referring to Tournaig, Poclewe. 


Ep.] 
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CLAY PIGEONS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Clay pigeon shooting makes the ground 
where you shoot look like a rubbish heap. 
It would become more popular, and the inventor 
would, I think, make money, if the “ pigeons ”’ 
could be made of something that would do 
good to the soil and disappear after rain. 
Why not make them of bone manure, or lawn 
sand, or some form of phosphate powder ? 
These, or some such materials, could surely 
be “‘made up” into a hard enough pigeon 
to stand being thrown by the hand thrower. 
Even the clay pigeons will hardly stand some 
of the mechanical throwers.—KNUTSFORD. 

[The main ingredient in the “ clay ” bird 
is pitch, tar being added to modify its qualities, 
while a lime-like material produces brittleness. 
So fine is the balance which has to be struck 
between the needed toughness and excessive 
brittleness that the manufacturer would doubt- 
less find a difficulty in satisfying any secondary 
purpose or even in causing the material to 
decompose under the action of weather. ‘The 
objection noted is a real one, but on clay soil 
rolling breaks up the fragments and amalga- 
mates them with the soil, beneficially stiffening 
its texture.—Ep.] 
A GOLFER IN GLOUCESTER 

CATHEDRAL. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—With reference to the article “‘ Golf 
in a Flemish Book of Hours ’’ which appears 


































IN THE GREAT EAST WINDOW AT GLOUCESTER. 


in Country Lire for August 14th, 1920, 
may I call your attention to an even earlier 
representation of golf in English mediaeval 
art, which occurs in the great east window 
of Gloucester Cathedral. It consists of a roundel 
of mid-fourteenth century glass containing a 
figure clad in the civilian costume of that 
period striking at a ball with a crooked stick, 
and placed on a red background. The figure’s 
head has been lost and replaced by plain white 
The roundel is set on a background of 
quarries, the whole light bordered by a running 
repeat of foliate character—JoHN D. LE 
COUTEUR. 


glass. 


IMPROVING THE FEN RIVERS AND 
DRAINS. 


To THE Epiror. 






Sir,—Valuable work is being done in widening, 
strengthening and improving the banks of 
the rivers and drains in the Fen country, as a 
result of the Government - aided scheme, in 
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AT WORK ON THE RIVER 


connection with which work has been found 
for nearly four hundred local unemployed, 
thus alleviating distress arising from unemploy- 
ment. The men are distributed between the 
Spalding, Surfleet, Pinchbeck, Moulton, Whap- 
lode and Holbeach districts, all the principal 
Fen watercourses receiving attention, so that 
when the flood waters have to be dealt with 
they will the more easily find their way to 
the sea, and there will, therefore, be less risk 
of the flooding of arable and pasture land. In 
the Spalding and Surfleet districts the River 
Welland Trustees and the Deeping Fen Drain- 
age Trustees are carrying out great improve- 
ments to the Welland, which runs through 
Deeping, Spalding, Surfleet and Fosdyke to 
the sea; a big watercourse in the Holbeach 
and Whaplode districts is being cleared and 
improved ; and important work is being done 
on the South Holland Main Drain at Moulton 
Eaugate : while gangs of men are at work at 
Pinchbeck and elsewhere. Many thousands of 
tons of soil have been taken out of the rivers 
and drains, and one of the problems has been 
to get rid of the soil thrown up on either. side. 
With regard to the cost, 65 per cent. is being 
borne by the Government and 35 per cent. 
by the different drainage authorities concerned. 
Owing to lack of funds the work has been held 
up for many years, and great satisfaction is 
expressed among agriculturists and _ others 
that it is now being so satisfactorily carried out. 
—S. J. 


THE DANGER TO MONT SAINT-MICHEL, 
To THE EpDITor. 


Str,—It is announced in one of your recent 
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WELLAND AT SPALDING. 


issues that, owing to a landslide, there is 
danger of the collapse of part of the famous 
abbey-fortress of Mont Saint-Michel in 
Normandy. If one has stood upon the terrace 
of Beauregard and watched the tide come in, 


it is easy to imagine that centuries of erosion _ 


must eventually affect the stability of the 
buildings. The guide-books say that the tide 
rushes in with the speed of a racehorse. That 
is an exaggeration, at any rate in calm weather ; 
still, it does advance very swiftly. In less than 
half an hour the miles of level flats surrounding 
the island are turned into an expanse of brown 
swirling water. The tide seems uncannily 
alive. Unrelentingly it thrusts its tentacles 
further and further up the little channels 
amid the sand; it crumbles dry land into its 
maw, swallows it, and presses on to lick up 
the next morsel. Its swift, yet stealthy, progress 
fascinates you; it is difficult to take your 
eyes away. When you do look up you almost 
gasp to see stretches of restless water where 
a few minutes ago all was a sandy waste.— 
ERNEST BLAKE. 


“A CORNISH CIDER MILL.’’ 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—As you were interested in my photo- 
graphs of the old Cornish cider mill, I hope 
you may also like this picture of a still older 
mill in the Scilly Isles. In this case you will 


see that the understone having the trough has 
been made in situ from the natural and 
undisturbed countrv.—G. 























AN OLD CIDER MILL IN THE SCILLY ISLES. 
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WHAT THE FURRIERS WANT 


By C. J. Davies. 


UCH interest prevails in the rabbit - breeding world 
as to the merits of the various fur breeds. The 
burning question of the moment, to which every 
breeder desires an answer, is: What do the furriers 
want ? Because it is obvious that the variety which 

it will pay best to breed is the one for which the demand is 
greatest. It is impossible to ignore the sordid question of 
profit in these days, for rabbits do not live on air; the successful 
production of high-grade pelts entails a lot of work, knowledge 
and attention to detail, and unless there is a fair possibility of at 
least a small return, breeders will be inclined to occupy their 
spare time in a way more profitable than fur production. 

In the case of those people, women chiefly, who wear fur 
and have taken up the breeding of rabbits mainly with the object 
of supplying their own requirements at a much lower cost than 
would otherwise be possible, the problem is simplified, because 
they have merely got to take up the breed with the fur they 
fancy most and start producing a fur coat! Furthermore, 
‘hey can change the breed every year or so to suit the fashion or 
‘heir own inclinations and provide themselves with a series 

! garments of every class and hue. A few years ago an enter- 
rise of this nature would have been impossible, or at any rate 
impracticable, because it used to be extremely difficult, indeed 

most impossible, for an amateur to get a few pelts cured and 
u.ade up at reasonable prices. Now this is all changed, organisa- 
tions exist to which the dried pelts can be sent to be cured for 
about 2s. apiece, and, if desired, estimates will be given for the 
making up of pelts into hats, stoles, coats and other articles. 

The problem as it presents itself to mere man or to the 
voman whose ambitions do not lie in the direction of fur coats, 
\.ho intend to take up the breeding of fur rabbits for profit, is, 
as already remarked, to decide which breed is. likely to provide 

elts which meet with the readiest and steadiest sale. What the 
furriers want is, after all, that which will sell best, and the furs 
vhich sell best will be those most in demand. As the demand 
is created chiefly by the wearer of the furs, the solution of the 
problem resolves itself mainly into what women like. A 
cynic might add that this is no nearer to affording a solution, 
because, if a woman wants one thing to-day, she is certain to 
want something quite different a week later ! 

However, joking apart, some light was thrown upon the 
subject by two classes for the raw, dried pelts of the various 
fur breeds, given in connection with rabbit shows by Fur and 
Feather held at Bradford and at Birmingham last year. In 
both cases the pelts were judged by local furriers, who made 
their selection from the point of view of the requirements 
of the trade. In other words, the products of the 
fancier were submitted for criticism to the cold eyes of 
commerce, with interesting and by no means unenlightening 
results. 

At the first show forty-eight pelts, representing many 
varieties of rabbit, were submitted, seven only of which the 
judge classified as poor, ten as moderate, while of the remaining 
thirty-one, the majority are reported as being good, and quite a 
number excellent, from which latter seven specimens were 
selected for awards. 

The chief prizes went to pelts of Chinchilla rabbits, first 
prize being awarded to the small pelt of a ten weeks old rabbit, 
measuring about 8ins. by r2ins., which, in the opinion of the 
judge, afforded a remarkable imitation of a good pelt of the 
rodent from which this variety takes its name. The judge 
stated that such a pelt from the wild Chinchilla would 
have been worth at current prices £15, and he considered that 
a great future lay in the production of rabbit pelts of this type 
and character for commercial purposes. The same pelt headed 
a class of twenty-nine at Birmingham under another judge, so 
that we are not left in much doubt as to what the furriers wanted 
at the moment. 

It is only fair to add that Mr. D. W. Irving, the owner of 
tnis most successful pelt, happens also to be one of the few people 
in this country who are the fortunate possessors of specimens 


of the wild Chinchilla lanigera, so that he was in a better position 
than most of us to submit a rabbit pelt which bore a superficial 
resemblance to the real thing. The judge considered that the 
rabbit from which the second prize pelt had been secured would 
have afforded a more valuable fur if it had been killed three 
months earlier, when smaller and less mature. If the future 
confirms the view that the pelts from Chinchilla rabbits of under 
three months old are then at their highest value, the success of 
the breed is assured, for the great difficulty with many people 
in breeding fur rabbits is to keep the animals until they are in 
full winter coat. So far, however, the trade has not been 
appreciative of pelts from baby rabbits when they have been 
offered for sale. 

An extra third prize was awarded to the pelt of a Hayana. 
The judge criticised this breed adversely, and rightly so, con- 
sidering that the existing colour was not dark enough. On the 
other hand, he stated that if the variety could be produced with 
a fur which more nearly resembled beaver or sable, there was a 
big future for the breed. As this is just what some of us have 
already been striving to do, and as there is no reason why with 
a little more time and patience rabbits with fur of a much ticher 
and darker hue should not be put on the market, this breed 
seems to offer possibilities to breeders who like experimenting 
and are willing to aid in the evolution of the self brown variety. 
The success of the Havana among trade experts is already 
assured if a sufficient number of pelts can be produced. 

The blue pelts of Beverens were not appreciated by the 
Bradford judge, who considered that as at present bred they bear 
no resemblance to the fur of any wild cieature ot commercial 
value. At Birmingham, on the other hand, the judge would 
not “‘look at’’ Havanas, and gave second and third prizes to 
Beverens, although his opinion as to the value of these pelts 
seemed very much to coincide with that of the previous judge. 
Beveren pelts are now very much liked by the trade for their 
excellent quality, apart from colour, and there is a certain and 
remunerative market at the present time for these pelts if they 
can be offered in large enough quantities. Best quality raw 
pelts of Havanas and Beverens are at the present time worth 
7s. 6d. each. 

Breeders are advised not to waste effort on the production 
of white-furred varieties, because the market is well supplied 
with skins trom China, which are available at much lower prices 
than they could be produced in this country. 

So much for trade opinion. There is one point upon which 
some prominent rabbit breeders and the trade have until recently 
been at variance, and that is that among the former the view 
was held that rabbit fur of the natural (undyed and untreated) 
colours should be bred to standards of their own and sold for 
what they are, whereas the view of many members of the trade 
coincided with those of Continental experts in the opinion that 
the best opening is afforded by producing rabbits with pelts 
which can be used in imitation of one or other of the rarer wild 
fur-bearing animals. 

The only breed at present evolved which can claim this 
distinction is the Chinchilla rabbit, which is considered to be at 
certain stages of its growth a very close imitation of the prototype. 
We have in this variety, then, a ready-made fur breed which only 
needs perpetuating. It may therefore be presumed that in the 
course of a few years Chinchilla pelts of good quality will be 
available in..great numbers and the possibilities are that the 
pelts will be worth from 5s. to 20s. apiece. Chinchilla fur 
is so light in colour that it is less suited to town wear than 
darker types, and it remains to be seen whether this factor 
will affect its ultimate value. As owing to this delicacy of 
colouring the fur also becomes easily stained, extreme cleanliness 
and great care in management of the animals are necessitated. 

The Beveren should, in the opinion of some members of the 
trade, be bred to resemble grey squirrel, blue fox or rich mole, if 
the best is to be made of the breed. There is no doubt that 
bright blue fur is not everyone’s colour, however attractive it 
may look on the back of its rightful owner. The Giant Beveren 





HAVANA BUCK, A GREAT SIRE OF WINNERS. 


CHINCHILLA BUCK, BRED FROM 
IMPORTED PARENTS. 






GIANT BEVEREN DOE, THREE MONTHS OLD. 
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is much the biggest of the three chief fur breeds, as a comparison 
of the photographs, taken to the same scale, of a three months 
old doe and an adult Havana buck of medium size, shows. The 
Chinchilla rabbits in size seem to average midway between the 
two other breeds. 

One of the greatest present needs of the trade seems to be a 
rabbit fur which resembles the very expensive so-called sable o1 
American marten, or the less rare but expensive beaver of the 
darkest shade, and herein lies the opportunity for Havana 
breeders. The brown fur is there but it needs lengthening, 
intensifying and coarsening to represent the former, or to be 
produced of a more plush-like texture to resemble beaver. The 
Havana has a grey base to each hair, and the sable has a yellow 
undercoat, so that in this respect the species are widely apart. 
By getting the Havana rich chocolate almost to the skin, how- 
ever, an attractive fur of something of the sable character could be 
produced. In coloration, on the other hand, some beaver and 
some Havana pelts are not unlike ; but again, it is rather hopeless 
to try to get the undercoat of a water animal as the overcoat of a 
land dweller. So that, in the case of the Havana, as things at 
present exist, a compromise seems inevitable, and _ breeders 
must set to work to produce the darkest-coloured pelts they can 
of asable texture and beaver colour. Great possibilities lie in the 
development of the breed in this direction, for, after all, most of 
the much-valued and expensive furs are those of a dark brown 
colour. ‘These shades suit almost everyone, can be worn in town 
or country, and go well with the dark clothing which is usually 
worn in winter, and they are therefore much less likely to have 
such severe ups and downs, due to vagaries of fashion, as some of 
the less sombre-hued varieties. 

It must be added that the trade is now rapidly coming 
round to the view that natural (undyed and untreated) fur of 
the above mentioned breeds can be used as rabbit fur. Pro- 
vided enough high-grade pelts can be produced, the trade is 
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only too ready and anxious to absorb them and sell the made-up 
article for what it is. But thousands and thousands of the best 
quality pelts are required; the trade has no use for parcels 
of a few dozen or even a few hundred skins. The first question 
of a possible buyer is said to be ‘‘ How many have you got?” 
And his interest wanes in proportion to the smallness of he 
offering. 

Continental and English experience prove that pelts of the 
best quality are produced by the small breeders who keep only so 
many rabbits as they can give careful personal attention to, 
The Fur Board (Heathgate, Bucklebury, Reading) has ten 
established to deal with the pelts of these small breeders. 1’ ey 
collect and grade them until they have obtained a sufficier ly 
large parcel to interest big buyers and those in a position to 
give the highest prices. The whole stock of the Fur Board v..s, 
indeed, recently purchased by one of the leading West I nd 
houses, and more can be placed to equal advantage if only he 
pelts are available. 

Herein lies the opportunity of all country dwellers \v ho 
desire a hobby or who see their way to adding a promising 
side line to existing enterprises. Fur rabbits give no mire 
trouble, eat no more food, and require no more elaborate hous ng 
than decently treated common rabbits. They are all bred 
for the triple purpose of flesh, fur and exhibition. The shcpe 
aimed for is the one which gives the largest proportion of ficesh 
to offal, and when killed for an adult winter pelt the rabit 
should be in the highest state of perfection for table purposes, 

Then at shows the colour and quality of the coat of members 
of the fur breeds go far to influence the awards, and the breeder 
who keeps a few of the best and exhibits occasionally will find 
that he has a ready market at highly remunerative prices jor 
the best of his stock for breeding purposes, while the remainder 
fulfil their function of assisting to establish an industry which 
is new to the British Isles. 





PORT WINE 


R. THURLOW LEEDS, in his pamphlet on dating 

ancient wine bottles, referred to in a previous article 

speaks of the labyrinth of cellars which still exists 

beneath the site of the old Mermaid Tavern in Oxford. 

The tavern has gone, but the cellars remain. In 
London several eighteenth century wine cellars have survived, 
some in use and some disused. Among the writer’s earliest 
memories is the exploration by the light of a tallow dip, held 
in a cleft stick, of some ancient wine cellars near the Law 
Courts, running in a_north-easterly direction from Carey 
Street to Chancery Lane. A party of children on the way 
to the Christmas pantomime paid a yearly visit to the family 
wine-merchant and, fortified with pink-coloured, sweet wine 
biscuits and sips of port wine, and equipped with tallow 
candles, went underground with some trepidation to caves and 
grottos, more thrilling and realistic than even Drury Lane could 
provide. There was an all pervading odour of wine, and at 
various centres in a murky atmosphere mysterious beings were 
discovered sampling wines, melting sealing wax and sealing 
bottles. .The great casks and battalions of bottles were imposing, 
but the strongest surviving impression is that of curtains, canopies 
and shrouds of dust-laden cobwebs hanging like stalactites from 
every point of vantage of arch and wall. The life of a typical 
eighteenth century wine-merchant was enviable. He _ lived 
over his business in a Queen Anne, brick-built house, backing on a 
long garden with well grown trees. The rooms were panelled, 
there were grand fireplaces and a noble staircase. He had alsoa 
country retreat where he kept his horses, carriages and 
cows in the wilds of Homerton, where were apple orchard, 
lawns and trees, and where in summer the nightingale could 
still be heard. In London his clerks and cellarmen formed 
part of a happy family, and his principal customers were 
friends of long standing. They visited the office not merely 
to taste and order wine, but to dine and discuss private and 
public affairs. 

Ruskin, in his writings, affords a pleasant glimpse of the life 
of his father, the famous sherry merchant. Father, mother and 
son travelling in state in their family carriage throughout the 
country, hospitably received by old customers, seeking new ones 
and incidentally feeding the young professor with samples of 
Gothic architecture. The wine books of an eighteenth century 
merchant are often works of rare craftsmanship. Some, as 
specimens of perfect caligraphy and spacing, should be preserved 
in our art museums. 7 hey were objects of devotion and represent 
long hours of careful labour, for it must be remembered that 
business hours were regulated more by convenience than by the 
clock, and that bookwork was often continued late into the night. 
On the other hand, the young merchant had no difficulty in 
making time to attend archery parties and dances and for 
country rides. 

The wine-drinking habits of the eighteenth century are 
recalled not only by ancient bottles and ancient cellars, but by 
house-fittings and furniture. Old dining-rooms still have their 
fireside wine brackets or pedestals, and their oval or half-circle 
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wine-tables, each with a revolving wine carriage to reverse the 
course of the bottle without shaking the port. Round the edge 
of the table a network bag hung, charitably said to contain 
biscuits, but in reality to prevent overturned bottles and glasses 
falling to the floor. In two at least of the Oxford common-rooms 
there is a tramway fitted on the mantelshelf, with a smoothly 
moving trolley to carry back the bottles from the last to the first 
of the semicircular group of gossiping dons. The capacity of the 
eighteenth century cellars is remarkable, but the capacity of the 
eighteenth century wine drinkers is portentous. Mr. Bernard 
Rackham of the Victoria and Albert Museum has kindly measured 
for the writer the contents of the so-called ‘‘ Hogarth ’”’ wine 
bottle in the glass collection. He reports that it easily holds 
374 fluid ounces, exceeding by more than ten ounces the contents 
of a modern port wine bottle. Boswell casually records Dr. 
Johnson’s statement: “‘I have drunk three bottles of port 
without being the worse for it.” Thackeray in ‘ The Four 
Georges’ records that ‘‘ William Pitt after having drunk one 
bottle of port-wine at home would go into Bellamy’s with Dundas 
and help to finish a couple more.”” The Note in the Specta‘or 
of October 25th, 1711, in which Robin Goodfellow asks the 
Editor to correct the rule of drinking contained in a previous 
number, viz., ‘‘ one glass for yourself, the second for your friends, 
the third for good humour and the fourth for your enemies,” 
by substituting the word bottle for the word glass, may ve 
merely a jeu d’esprit, but there is abundant evidence to prove 
that it was not unusual in the course of a single evening for a 
single drinker to put away over 100 oz. of port wine, in addition, 
probably, to smaller draughts of other liquors. 

The universal custom of wine-bibbing in all stations of |)‘e 
is constantly reflected in Thackeray’s’ writings. “It was un- 
lucky,” he says, ‘‘ for the doomed one (afterwards George 1\) 
and tending to lead him yet farther on the road to the deuce 
that he should have a beautiful voice, which led poor Floriz:l 
directly in the way of drink. Singing after dinner and supp:r 
was the universal fashion of the day. You may fancy all Engla: 1 
sounding with choruses occasioning the consumption of a p1 
digious deal of fermented liquor. The Prince’s table was — > 
doubt a very tempting one. The wits came and did their be ¢ 
to amuse him. Tom Moore perched upon it for a while a | 
piped his most exquisite little love tunes. No wonder the sitti 
was long and the butler tired of drawing corks.”” The 77 5 
in one of its issues last vear gave the following extract from t > 
recently discovered diaries of Joseph Farington, R.A.: ‘“T: > 
Prince comes in for notice under date 1793, when he gaveadinn - 
on a Sunday ‘ to the officers of his regiment and some othe: 
He began the jollity by drinking 10 bumper toasts, out 
glasses six of which made a bottle. This jollity continu | 
until 12 at night from 6, when they dined. There was mu: ¢ 
playing outside the pavilion. The French may retort up 2 
us for contempt of Sunday.’’’ The most popular wine wos 
undoubtedly port. Between the years 1780 and 1795 pct 
represented 75 per cent. of all the wines consumed in Englani. 
Dining at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, Dr. Johnson harangued 
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upon the quality of different liquors and after drinking a 
glass of claret said: ‘‘ Poor stuff: No sir, claret is the liquor 
for boys, port for men.” His preference was obviously due 
to the generous body of the wine and the substantial percentage 
of wholesome brandy which it contains. In addition to these 
admirable qualities, port, owing to the conditions of the Methuen 
Treaty, had the advantage of being a comparatively cheap wine. 
By the treaty, concluded with Portugal in 1703 by John'Methuen, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in return for the admission into 
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Portugal of English woollens, differential duties were granted 
favouring the importation of Portuguese wines into [:ngland 
to the disadvantage of French wines. As a result of the treaty 
the drinking of burgundy was replaced by the drinking of port, 
and Portugal was detached from the French alliance. Wine, 
therefore, played its part in our old war against France, and 
the popularity of the wines of France has been enhanced by 
the recent Great War, in which England has fought as France's 
most steadfast ally. H. J. POWELL. 


SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


GOLDEN PLOVER IN THE LONDON AREA. 


HE spell of frost which ended so suddenly on the 
18th inst. had the curious effect of driving south vast 
numbers of golden plover. On this day I happened 
to be making some experiments at the shooting groun |, 
and was amazed to see a small flock of some twenty 
or thirty of these birds fly rapidly overhead, coming from a 
northerly direction. Their height was about that observed 
by the carrier pigeon, so they were within nice gun range. At 
first my surprised senses could not place them; but their 
pointed wings, rapid, straight flight and generally rakish 
appearance left no doubt as to their identity. The men on the 
g-ound told me they had been having some fine sport during 
tie preceding days, for similar small parties had been passing 
cil the time. On the Tuesday I had noticed a basketful of 
taese choice and beautiful morsels in a game dealer's shop near 
| iccadilly, and wondered how such a quantity could be anywhere 
vocured. True, on the previous Friday I had intently watched 
professional fowler cautiously approaching a flock of these 
irds, busily feeding on the mud flats, his stalk in due course 
alminating in the boom of his punt gun, which I understood 
as of the usual t}in. bore, carrying 80z. of shot. Later 
enquiry revealed that he had only gathered three as the result 
of his effort and expenditure. A few weeks previously greater 
luck attended my own more modest exertions, for a very large 
flock, first seen high up in the sky, descended with a view to 
feeding on the freshly uncovered ooze; but, finding at the last 
moment that it was in occupation of some winkle gatherers, 
they swept on, observing the wonderful formation so much 
favoured by starlings. The flock incautiously passed within 
range of my boat, the result being that five birds fell to the two 
barrels and were duly gathered from the water. Having travelled 
so far and undergone so much exposure in the pursuit of wild- 
fowl of this and related tribes, surprise was naturally occasioned 
by their appearance over the very towny country which lies 
between Harrow and Ealing. In more open districts one expects 
to see large flocks during the wintertime, but under those 
conditions they have remarkable gifts of self-preservation. 
In the purlieus of London they are apparently less sophisticated, 
for on occasion they flight during the day, in the process offering 
superb conditions for shooting. 


SPECTACLES TO CORRECT LEFT-EYE ALIGNMENT. 


When last in the gunroom of the West London Shooting 
School I happened to pick up the pair of spectacles here illustrated, 
and as I do not remember having seen this particular method of 
correcting Jeft eye tendencies described in any shooting book or 
article, I placeitonrecord. The half frame for the right eye serves 
merely to connect up with the corresponding ear attachment, 
while the left frame carries a piece of plain glass, which has been 
obscured in the upper part, so that the left eve may be prevented 
from seeing the gun muzzles and so taking charge of the aiming 
operation. Left eye tendencies form one of the most complex 
problems in the inter-action of our two eyes. Many years ago, 
working in col- 
laboration with 
Mr. Borland, I was 
present at the 
taking of a series 
of stereoscopic 
photographs look- 
ing along the rib 
of a gun, the last- 
named having 
been mounted in 
alignment with a 
target. One of the 
pair of views 
showed what the 
right eye saw and the other the slantwise image presented to the 
lefteye. By printing the pair of negatives successively on the same 
sheet of print paper I was able to produce what I termed the 
‘brain image.” This showed two distinct guns lying side by 
side, one pointing at the target and the other missing it to the 
ight. Now, the funny part about the whole business is that the 
shooter is only conscious of seeing one gun, and I have never vet 
ound an oculist who could explain what becomes of the other. 





SPECTACLES WHICH FORBID LEFT-EYE 
INTERFERENCE. 


The only possible deduction is that the left eye image is not 
transmitted by the left eve nerves, the brain refusing to admit 
sensations so obviously false. But the two images are always 
present, even though one of them never reaches the consciousness. 
So long as the right eye remains ‘‘ master,” its own particular 
image is accorded precedence, and it attains its mastery in the 
main by the practice obtained in looking down rifles and guns, 
backed by constant reiteration of the injunction that it is the 
right eye image which counts. Left eye alignment is an assertion 
of the left eye image, the brain being apparently willing to accept 
either, but it bars as disreputable the faculty of “ seeing 
double.”’ 
AIR-PISTOL PRACTICE. 


The firm of A. G. Parker of Birmingham has lately put upon 
the market an air pistol whose main, if not sole, function is 
target practice at indoor ranges. According to a report made to 
our representative when in that city they have gone like hot cakes, 
the first batch having been fully absorbed. This does not 
surprise me, for I know no instinct so thoroughly ingrained in 
the average boy’s mind as the desire to qualify as a pistol shot, 
stimulated no doubt by the bloodthirsty narratives which form 
so large a proportion of the literary fare absorbed at the age in 
question. In the —~ 
late war our 
methods of pistol 
practice under- —— 
went a complete 
change under the 
stimulation of 
Captain C. D. 

Tracy, who drew 

his inspiration 

from early experi- 

ences as a 
frontiersman, AN AIR PISTOL OF ABOUT FORTY YEARS AGO, 
whatever that 

may be. Bisley methods went by the board, for the sole 
and sufficient reason that in trench clearing the only rule 
that counts is to get in the first shot, with the added 
proviso that it must be aimed with sufficient approximation 
accurately to hit a dinner plate or, speaking more literally, 
a bread basket. When I ran down to Wareham to see 
Captain Tracy’s model trenches and other gear of the shooting 
school order I was amused to find that among his other materials 
for instruction was a number of preserved fruit tins garnered 
from a neighbouring dust heap. One of these would be thrown on 
the ground, and would be bounced from place to place as the 
cylinder was emptied under rapid-fire conditions, just, in fact, 
the sort of mark in which boyhood revels. The ammunition bill 
was, of course, enormous; but this is where the air pistol comes 
in, for it permits the art of instinctive use of the officer’s weapon 
to be acquired at a cost lower than that of the buck-shot pellets 
which are used in the self-respecting boy’s catapault. Good 
luck, I say, to the enterprising manufacturer who gives us an 
air pistol now that the Firearms Act practically forbids the use 
of any other kind of pocket weapon. Among the targets which 
provide interesting amusement in this connection is empty 
sporting cartridge cases. These are set up on end, the winner 
being he who knocks them over either in minimum time or 
with the smallest number of pellets, one test cultivating rapidity, 
the other accuracy. 


NOMENCLATURE OF WILDFOWL AGGREGATIONS. 

When correcting a “‘ manuscription,” perhaps in more than 
usually jocular mood, I happened to make the author refer to 
the getting of a brace of hinds, and was reproved in due course 
for having dared to tamper with the technical nomenclature of 
sport. To define the limit as to permissible variations in the 
interests of diction is no easy task. Most of us, for instance, 
when referring to a bag of thirty-seven partridges mentally 
divide by two and call it 18} brace, and we perform similar 
gymnastics in the case of couples of snipe. Once, when I was 
arranging for the despatch of three pheasants to the big house, 
the keeper gravely corrected me by explaining that it was neither 
three nor a brace and a half, but a leash. Modern custom, 
or, maybe, ignorance, has classed many of these terms as 
pedantic, and yet, as before stated, the dividing line is difficult 
to decide. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A BRIGHTER TENDENCY 


MORE cheerful tone is noticeable in 
most sections of the estate market, 
and many transactions have been 
concluded during the last few days 
in country properties and town houses 
—in fact, there is reason to be satisfied 

with the course of things in the first month 
of the year. Most of the reviews that were 
published during the opening weeks of January 
were couched in cautious terms, and it was 
hard to find any vein of optimism in them. 
This was partly due, probably, to the rather 
dull tendency during November and December, 
but the new year’s promise, judged by the 
last week or two, is brighter. 

Prospective purchasers appreciate one 
fact, that prices have dropped, and that there 
are first-rate bargains to be bought. “ A reduced 
price,” ‘‘a low reserve,” sometimes ‘a sacri- 
ficial offer,’ all tell the same tale of genuine 
anxiety on the part of vendors to realise, and, 
that being so, it only rests with would-be buyers 
to take sound advice as to values and give 
effect to their wishes by buying the properties 
which, mostly with immediate possession, are 
now so plentifully offered. 

If we were asked to name the predominant 
factor, other than the ebb of trade, accounting 
for the subdued tone of the market, we should 
say excessive public burdens. Rates and taxes, 
especially the latter, have been a blight on the 
market, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the subject is receiving the earnest attention 
of the professional organisations more particu- 
larly concerned with real property. The Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, of which the King has 
lately and graciously consented to become the 
patron, is appointing a special committee to 
draw up a report on the taxation of landed 
property, with a view of presenting it to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The device of spreading the burden over 
a wider area, but without reducing its total 
incidence, will not do, and the interests of 
every class of property owner in the Home 
Counties call for the careful watching of proposals 
now being dealt with by the Royal Commission 
on Greater London. A very large tract of what 
has hitherto been rural land is proposed to be 
absorbed into the London County Council 
area. This would, if given effect to, militate 
against owners and tenants of the country 
houses and landed estates within the zone 
affected. On this question the Surveyors’ 
Institution intends to submit evidence to the 

ommission. 


PARHAM PARK SOLD. 


"THE BARONESS ZOUCHE has sold 

Parham Park, for approximately £200,000, 
to Lord Cowdray. We commented in these 
columns on September 24th last (page 400) 
on Lord Cowdray’s purchase of Fen Place, 
which he bought for the purpose of rounding 
off his Paddockhurst estate, and, on August 27th 
last (page 271) reported his having given 
£48,000 for Castle Fraser. His Lordship has 
also Dunecht, and other Scottish estates, and 
he is a bold bidder both privately and other- 
wise. 

Parham Park was placed in the hands of 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. early last year, 
the historic and stately mansion being for sale 
with either 3,730 acres or 1,400 acres. It was 
described and illustrated in Country LIFE 
(Vol. xi, page 496). The house is of chalk 
from the downs, faced with stone, and the 
south and west fronts are magnificent examples 
of Elizabethan architecture. Parham was sold, 
in the year 1540, for the sum of £1,255 6s. 5d., 
and a yearly rent, in addition, of £6 13s. 4d., to 
Robert Palmer, third son of Thomas Palmer of 
Angmering, whose son, Thomas, completed 
Parham Park almost as it stands to-day. In 
1597 Robert Palmer’s grandson sold the estate 
to Sir Thomas Bisshopp, Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham’s Secretary of State. The eighth baronet, 
Sir Cecil Bisshopp, who established in 1815 
his claim to the ancient barony of Zouche of 
Haryngworth, effected a certain amount of 
modernisation, but, fortunately, ensured that 
the new work should be in keeping with the old. 

SIR SAMUEL EVANS’S SALE. 
HE late Sir Samuel Evans’s collection of 
pictures and furniture at 11, Lancaster 
Gate, will be sold there, by direction of the 





Public Trustee, early in February, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

Toat Estate, 3 miles from Pulborough, 
belonging to Mr. E. Sehmer, 464 acres, 
including the manor house dating from 1616, 
the lordship of the manor of Pulborough, 
and the model farm (well known for its Friesian 
herd which made record prices in the last 
few years), will be offered by auction by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at an 
early date. They have sold Rosebank, Barn- 
staple, 4} acres, and the contents. 

Lynwood, Totteridge, which practically 
adjoins the South Herts golf links, is to 
be offered for sale by auction, with vacant 
possession, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The residence is surrounded by 
grounds of about 2} acres, and has its own 
electric light plant. 

Particulars of two fen estates near Peter- 
borough, known as Conington and Higney, 
are ready. The estates, which have an area of 
about 1,700 acres, will be offered by Messrs. 


Knight, Frank and Rutley as a whole or in 
lots, with possession. 
QUORN HALL. 


om "THE Quorn Hunt and its Masters’ and 

other records of that district begin with 
the name of Mr. Thomas T. Boothby, whose 
devotion to what he called “‘ the first pack of 
foxhounds then in England ”’ lasted from 1698 
to 1753, or fifty-five seasons. Its first Master, 
under that title, was probably Mr. Hugo 
Meynell, who held office from 1753 to 1800. 
Mr. Assheton Smith followed, from 1806 to 
1817 ; and then, for four or five years, Squire 
Osbaldeston was Master, vacating office for 
a couple of years or so, and resuming in 1823 
for another period of four or five years. From 
1847 to 1856 Sir Richard Sutton was Master. 
These and other names may well be recalled, 
seeing that, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Boothby, all their bearers were either 
owners and occupiers of Quorn Hall, a hunting- 
box which has just come into the market 
through Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners. 
Quorn Hall, a short distance from the kennels, 
is a house of twenty bedrooms, seven reception- 
rooms and three bathrooms, with pleasant 
grounds, in the midst of 150 acres of rich grazing 
land. 

The Hall was formerly called Nether Hall, 
and was the residence of the junior branch of 
the Farnham family, the senior branch being 
established at the Upper Hall from about 1450 
to 1670. It was then sold to Captain Henry 
Farnham, who rebuilt the mansion in 1680. 
In 1753 it was owned by Justinian Raynesford 
and he sold it to Hugo Meynell, who formed 
the Quorn Hunt and built the kennels and 
stables. Hugo Meynell resided at the Hall until 
1798, when he handed over the property to his 
son. In the Court rolls of Quorn Hall it is men- 
tioned that the Kings and Queens of Scotland 
used to visit Barrow-on-Soar for the purpose of 
hunting in Charnwood Forest. The owner of 
Quorn Hall is lord of the manor of Barrow-on- 
Soar, and in early days the parishes of Quorn 
and Woodhouse were included in the manor. 
As to the property as it stands now it comprises 
a very fine brick and stone house close to the 
banks of the River Stour. Several of the rooms 
are panelled, and there are two oak staircases 
and a plaster ceiling of the Stuart period. 

SALES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
HE Georgian house, Headley Grove, just 
over a mile from Betchworth and two 
miles from Tadworth, with 88 acres, has 
been sold by Messrs. Curtis and Henson, 
who offered the freehold by auction, in London 
last July. Headley Grove, a mile from Walton- 
on-the-Hill golf course, is of two storeys only, 


and has electric light and other modern 
features. 

Viscount Harcourt has sold No. 14, 
Berkeley Square, through Messrs. John D. 


Wood and Co., who have also disposed of 
No. 20 in the same square, and they recently, 
as announced in these columns, sold No. 60, 
Grosvenor Street, on behalf of the Hon. 
Esmond Harmsworth, M.P., under the hammer 
at the Mart. 

Other town houses just sold are No. 6, 
Seville Street, Lowndes Square; a freehold in 
Roland Gardens, South Kensington; and a 


Queen Anne house in Smith Square, West- 
minster, by Messrs. Hampton and Sors. 
The Kensington Park Gardens residence of 
the late Sir William Crookes, O.M., is to be 
sold, freehold, by the same firm, on Februzry 
21st, when Combe Way, a Hampstead Hesth 
house with three-quarters of an acre, will 
also come up for public competition. 

The auction of Mr. Hilton Philipso:.’ 
town mansion in Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, has been deferred until March 16th, 
by Messrs. Wilson and Co., as the owner is 
desirous of remaining there until May 1+t, 
but a private sale would be concluded, subject 


a 


to that, at any time before the date of the 
auction. 
THE CLIFFS OF THANET. 


WHITE NESS, the Isle of Thanet freeho!d 

of the late Sir William Capel Slaughte;, 
has, the Trustees Corporation, Limited, an- 
nounces, been disposed of. As described in 
these columns on August 30th, 1919 (page 282), 
when it was for sale by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons, the property comprised the mansion 
and over 80 acres; a mile from Broadstairs 
and three miles from Margate. Sites on the 
estate are to be sold separately. 

‘ Kingsgate,” says Mr. A. G. Bradley 
in “‘ England’s Outpost,” ‘‘ was originally the 
creation of Lord Holland, Charles Fox’s 
father, who was Secretary for War and after- 
wards Paymaster of the Forces through the 
Seven Years’ War, a lucrative enough position 
under the ethics of those days.’’ Lord Holland 
is believed to have designed his house at 
Kingsgate on the model of one of Cicero’s 
villas. It was to him that the cliffs of Thanet 
owed some absurd imitations of antiquities, 
now happily for the most part demolished. 

An Essex estate, three miles from Chelms- 
ford, known as Old Hall, at Boreham, has been 
sold in lots by Messrs. G. B. Hilliard and Sons 
for £10,525, the principal holding, 228 acres, 
realising £6,250, and an adjoining orchard of 
15 acres £650. 

Vanbrugh Castle, Maze Hill, Blackheath, 
was opened on Thursday last by Lady Trenchard, 
wife of Air-Marshal Sir Hugh Trenchard, as a 
school and home for boys whose fathers have 
Jost their lives in the Air Service. 

The Queen Anne house and grounds at 
Findon, near Worthing, has changed hands, 
in private negotiation, through Messrs. Edwin 
Fear and Walker, before the auction. Thus the 
only property remaining for them to submit, 
on February 14th, at the London Mart, is 
Barrells Hail, Henley-in-Arden, belonging to 
Mr... 1G. Newton, a freehold of 17 acres, 
with possession on completion of the contract. 
Barrells Hall is nine miles from Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Lord Londesborough’s auction of out- 
lying properties has been followed by the 
private sale of a holding of 467 acres, in Mark:t 
Weighton, knows as The Manor House, whi- 
was withdrawn under the hammer of Mess::. 
Drivers, Jonas and Co. last year at £10,5¢ . 
They have now sold it. 


WEST END PREMISES. 


MESSRS. VICKERS, LIMITED, intende i 

when they bought St. Ermin’s Hote, 
Westminster, two years ago, to concentra > 
their staff there, but the Ministry of Labo 
has shown no greater readiness than oth 
Government Departments to surrender t 
tenancy of the premises, and the firm f 
therefore been forced to make other arran; 
ments, which have resulted in the placing of t] ; 
great block of premises in the market aga 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are joint ager 3 
for the disposal of the premises. 

The corner of Piccadilly and Arlingt: 
Street is a notable position, worthy of a gow 
building, and it has been provided, Mr. \\. 
Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., being the architec’. 
and Messrs. Holland, Hannen and Cubitt, the 
builders. Both elevations are of Portland 
stone, and the entrances are dignified and the 
interior has marble floors and elaborate orn:- 
ment; Wolseley Motors, Limited, have asked 
Messrs. Whatley, Hill and Co., to find 
tenants for the offices and showr ooms 11 
such parts of the structure as are not needed 
by the motor firm for their own purposes. 
The rentals range from 12s. to 22s. a foot 
super. : ARBITER. 
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